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In Memoriam 


A Universal Loss 


[The editor has asked me to pen a word of tribute to Elbert Hubbard, who was one of the 
more than one hundred unfortunate Americans that went to their death on the Lusitania. 
I met Mr. Hubbard fifteen years ago after he had delivered one of his inimitable lectures 


at the normal school where I was a student. 


Six months later, in answer to a nice letter 


inclosing me a first-class railroad ticket and a crisp five-dollar bill “for pie and lemonade” 
en route, I went to the Roycroft Shop to be his stenographer—if I proved to be a Message- 


to-Garcia type. 
title of private secretary. 


This is why Mr. Gregg asks me to write a little tribute. 


[ seems so futile to laud when eyes 
| have closed in eternal sleep. But as 

expression was one of the tenets of 
his philosophy, and as the friends of this 
great magnanimous man are listening for 
the words of those who knew him best, 
perhaps I have a duty to perform. It is 
better to have known him and lost him 
than never to have known him at all; and 
knowing him as I did and regarding him 
as a sort of god in his sphere, it still 
seems to me like a big illusion, a mistake. 
It will be a long time before I shall re- 
cover from the blow and realize what has 
really happened. 

For men may come and go, but I do not 
believe. there is, was, or can be, a kinder, 
more humane man than was Elbert Hub- 
bard. He had his faults, and his cease- 
less, indomitable activity brought them to 
the surface, but now they will melt away 
like winter’s snow in the summer sunshine. 
He had no favorites, no special friends. 
His charity was universal. It is easy to 
lavish your wealth on one person, but his 
was a nobler charity that shares what it 
has with all who touch its orbit. Although 
I was but an employee, and others gave 
him a loyalty no less beautiful and com- 
plete, he was constantly exceeding con- 
ventional expectations in bestowing kind- 
and liberality. He always gave 
double what he promised and bargained. 
I believe he was the first man to award at 
Christmas Eve bonuses on a large scale to 
his workers from errand boy to superin- 
tendent. 


ness 


Two years passed and I received a promotion with duties that justified the 
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This kind, understanding man would ac- 
cept no comforts, no food, no raiment that 
his humblest helper could not enjoy. He 
shared his bed with the night watchman 
or with the dish-washer, as fate fixed, for 
he would use no better than they could af- 
ford. He ate at the same table with the 
boys and girls that folded his mail, 
stamped it, and sent it on its merry way. 
He never knew what he was worth in 
dollars and cents, but he spent a dollar in 
the interests of his workmen as if it were 
a leaf and he the owner of a forest. 

In his big heartedness and his deep in- 
sight into human nature, it always seemed 
to me that he approached the kind of man 
that I have pictured Lincoln to have been. 
He had the poorest memory of any man 
that ever lived—for remembering wrongs. 
Life is worth living only to have known 
this kind, this loving man. 

I think he recognized only two sins— 
indolence and disloyalty. And, like a 
child, he was ignorant of fear, worry, 
hate. And opposition, ingratitude, mis- 
understanding did not embitter him. He 
left us without making certain explana- 
tions that his enemies may have expected, 
but he believed that vindications do not 
vindicate. 

To those few who knew him as he want- 
ed to be known, he will be the gentlest 
memory. To those who admired and emu- 
lated him through his writings, he will be 
remembered as a great teacher. For next 
to his matchless kindness, he had the price- 
less gift of investing great thoughts in 
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words that even the fool could understand. 
Hundreds of writers owe their art to the 
inspiration of Elbert Hubbard. O. Henry, 
prince of short story writers, lighted his 
literary candle at Elbert Hubbard’s flame. 
So did many others. 

He was one of the greatest writers of 
our time. For nearly twenty years, he 
wrote two magazines a month, besides 
books and feature stories for the news- 


papers and 
magazines not 
his own, and 


supervised an 
establish- 
ment employ- 
ing more than 
three hundred 
workers. 
Whether with 
him on his 
daily horse- 
back rides, at 
the ol’ swim- 
min’ hole, on 
long walks 
afield, or saw- 
ing logs with 
the buck saw, I 
had learned to 
carry a _ note- 
book and pen- 
cil to preserve 
the _ scintilla- 
tions of his cre- 
ative intellect. 
He displayed 
his supreme 
genius when he 
wrote on art, 
the nobility of 
industry and 
the joy of ex- 
pression. 
With nothing but his pen and_ the 
gift of interpretation, he brought many 
thousands of worshippers from every 
country on the globe to his art shrine at 
East Aurora every year. He was never 
sick a day. He had no excesses. Al- 
though a successful business man, he was 
paradoxically, free from the indulgences 
which mark their leisure hours. He was 
a successful writer, printer, publisher, lec- 
turer, business man, humanist, banker and 
farmer. 
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Such was the man Elbert Hubbard, 
whom destiny linked with the sad fate of 
the Lusitania. And if the compass could 
point to his grave, I would take a flower 
there, and as I dropped it tenderly, I 
would feel all around me that mysterious 
presence born of the memory of kind 
thoughts and deeds, for I would be at the 
grave of ‘the man whose life motto was, 
“Do your work as well as you can—and 
be kind.” And 
who was to 
me employer, 
friend, father, 
comrade, bene- 
factor. 

It was a part 
of nature’s fit- 
ting plan that 
Elbert Hub- 
bard and Alice 
Hubbard, his 
wife, should 
die together. 
last 
years she 


For the 
ten 
had _ collaborat- 
ed with her 
husband in 
practically all 
he wrote and 
published. Her 
advanced _ phi- 
losophy on 
woman’s work, 
and her ability 
to express her 
thoughts lucid- 
ly, won her an 
increas- 
ingly large cir- 
cle of readers 
and admirers, and she was much sought 
as a lecturer on her favorite themes. Alice 
and Elbert had gradually become one per- 
sonality, and the world had been in the 
habit of thinking of one only when think- 
ing of the other. 

The passing of Elbert Hubbard has an 
interest even to shorthand writers’ who 
were only in a general way familiar with 
his writings, because what is thought to be 
his last serious literary effort before he 
sailed on the ill-fated Lusitania on which 
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he lost his life, was “A Little Journey to 
the Home of Gregg Shorthand.” 

Although Mr. Gregg and Mr. Hubbard 
had known and admired each other for a 
number of years, it was not until several 
months ago that Mr. Hubbard had the 
opportunity to visit Gregg School and our 
publishing offices in Chicago. On that oc- 
casion he was conducted through the school 
and consented to address the students, giv- 
ing them his ideas on business training, 
interspersed with those epigrams that have 
made the sage of East Aurora famous the 
world over. 

The burden of his talk was “Education 
is For Use.” The Gregg Writer for March 
contained an editorial comment on his ad- 
dress. Mr. Gregg closed the editorial with 
this significant paragraph: “May the Sage 
of East Aurora continue to sound this 
message for many years, for there is need 
of it!” Little did we know, little did we 
think, that in those lines lurked such 
tragic irony! 

On Mr. Hubbard’s return home, he 
wrote up his visit, and the story in its final 
form was received less than a month be- 
fore he sailed for Europe. This “Little 
Journey” is to be issued in handsome book- 
let form in the near future. 

The “Little Journey,” of which we are 
very proud, contains some of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s most characteristic expressions. 
This is how he begins: “Whenever I have 
a big idea I ‘greg it’—that is, I talk it off 
and my stenographer playfully lassoes ‘it 
with the hooks, curves, and circles of 
Gregg Shorthand.” Several pages farther 
on, we come upon this little appreciation: 
“I have to pay a Gregg stenographcr a 
little more than the average stenographer, 
but he is worth the money.” 

By one of those fortuitous circumstances 
it was my happy lot to be Mr. Hubbard’s 
first confidential stenographer after the 
publication of his famous “Message to 
Garcia”—which, by the way, has been 
written in Gregg Shorthand and widely 
distributed among shorthand writers. I 
never knew how well I hit the mark until 
I got the idea into my head that I wanted 
to leave. Then a well-known New York 
writer, who was sojourning in East Aurora 
at the time, went out walking with me one 
morning, and told me what Mr. Hubbard 
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had said to him about my work, and that 
if I were sane, I'd stay on. I did. 

The Roycroft University was presently 
established, and Mr. Hubbard selected me 
for the position as principal. The school 
provided free tuition in the arts and 
crafts and commercial subjects to any of 
the more than three hundred workers in 
the Roycroft Shop who cared to avail 
themselves of the privileges. The Uni- 
versity opened with classes in Pitmah 
shorthand, as I was then a writer of that 
system. Then one day I saw in a pro- 
fessional magazine a write-up of my good 
friend and teacher, Mr. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy, who ranks easily as the most bril- 
liant shorthand teacher I have ever known. 
I dropped him a line, thus revealing my 
whereabouts. By return mail came a let- 
ter, and a preachment on the superiority 
of Gregg Shorthand. Five years previous- 
ly, Mr. Kennedy had taught me Pitman, 
and I could not understand his apostasy. 
Well, to make a long story short, Gregg 
Shorthand was given a trial and soon dis- 
placed Pitman in the University. 

As my knowledge of Gregg Shorthand 
increased, I became more _ enthusiastic 
about the system, and finally Mr. Kennedy 
persuaded me to succeed him as principal 
of the shorthand department in the Salem 
Commercial School. 

Mr. Hubbard took a friendly interest 
in our work. Indeed he was the best friend 
of all stenographers. Less than six months 
ago he presented us with one of his large 
photographs, bearing the inscription: “To 
the Gregg Family, with regards of Elbert 
Hubbard.” This picture is reproduced 
herewith. 

There is no one to succeed Elbert Hub- 
bard. He made his own unique place in 
the world; he was the first and he is the 
last of his line. 

Like the Japanese, he compressed his 
philosophy into epigrams, and of the 
several thousand maxims he left us, the 
greatest, in my opinion, and the one he 
repeated most, is, “Do your work as well 
as you can—and be kind.” 

In his eloquent moments on the plat- 
form, he uttered these eleven words, as a 
climax, with such power and range of feel- 
ing that they inspired in the audience the 
sublimity and significance of a whole two- 
hour sermon. 
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The Flag to Its Makers—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Flag to Its Makers—II 
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Some Impressions of the Standard Commercial School 
At the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 


4 HIS is the livest exhibit in the 
Palace of Education!” enthusias- 
tically exclaimed a_nationally- 

known schoolman, the Commissioner of 
Education of one of the important eastern 
states, after he had studied the activities 
of the Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit. He didn’t mean to perpetrate a pun, 
either. Forty smiling-faced students 
dominated with the joy of achievement, 
must impress any one with their “live”- 
ness. It was simply 
a spontaneous ex- 
pression of appre- 
ciation for an edu- 
cational exhibit that 
measured up* to his 
ideals. 

He was not the 
first, by any means, 
to voice such an ex- 
pression of enthusi- 
asm. Every visitor 
to the Exhibit 
comes under the 
spell. School exec- 
utives and teachers 
dropping in to 
spend a few min- 
utes, often remain 
for hours — and 
come in again and 
again to study and 
make note of the 
methods employed. 

The Standard 
Commercial School 
Exhibit is really a 
laboratory, where 
the raw material is scientifically converted 
into high-potential business units—where 
the very last word in efficient business edu- 
cation finds expression in actual accom- 
plishment. Its pulse is quickened by the 
hundreds of activities going on around it. 

In many other exhibits of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition there may be found 
analogous processes applied to manufac- 
tures. In one you can watch the manu- 
facture of an automobile from the raw 
materials to the finished product, the com- 
plete machine being driven out of the shop 





Atviw E. Pore 
Chief of the Department of Education and Social Economy 
Photograph copyrighted, Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


under its own power. But this wonderful 
school exhibit is the only one in which you 
can witness the specialized educational 
process being actually laboratorized. What 
impresses you most is its unmechanical- 
ness. It is distinctly human. Organiza- 
tion and scientific direction and co-opera- 
tion take the place of automatic machines. 

In the Exhibit office you find the 
ubiquitous Mr. David Lever, the principal 
of the School and the projector of the 
idea, enthusiastical- 
ly engaged in ex- 
plaining the plans 
and purposes of the 
School. Summed up 
in one big phrase, 
his slogan is “Su- 
preme commercial 
educational results.” 
The “exhibit” side 
of it is, to him, sim- 
ply incidental. If 
his laboratory were 
located in the moun- 
tains away back of 
the Exposition, far 


from the beaten 
trail, his enthusi- 
asm would _ still 
penetrate the at- 


mosphere and draw 
you by its mag- 
netic influence. The 
fact that his work 
is in the ray of the 
searchlight does not 
affect him in the 
least. Surrounding 
him are the varied industries of a busy of- 
fice. You see « group of students working 
at the Y. & E. files—everything that can 
be put on record is put on record and the 
students must file it and, what is more im- 
portant still, be able to find it when wanted. 
To make this work real, a visitors’ register 
is kept in which the alumni from colleges 
and universities all over the country regis- 
ter their names and San Francisco street 
addresses. These are filed so that if Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, class of ’84, wants to know whether 
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Facutty or Stanparp Commerciat Scuoo. 


Standing, left to right— Alvin E. Pope (Chief of Dept. of Education and Social Economy), Clyde I. Blanchard, J. Evan Armstrong 
R.W 


. Decker, David Lever 
seated, left to right—Emma J. Johnson, Sara Flynn, Frances Effinger-Raymond, Fidelja Feliz, Manuela Valesco 


Stawparp Commearciat Scuoo.—Stupswrt Bopy 
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any of his fellow classmates are at the Ex- 
position, the bright young woman in charge 
of this work runs through the files with 
deft fingers and gives him the exact infor- 
mation wanted. And so the various office 
training processes are worked out—every 
phase of them is emphasized by a practical 
application of principles, not once, but a 
sufficient number of times to make the work 
automatic. But back of the automatic 
stage first comes a consideration and un- 
derstanding of all the elements entering 
into the problem. 
In this respect the 
work is highly edu- 
cational; develops 
the ability to think 
and to combine 
thought with action. 

Your attention is 
attracted by a clat- 
ter of sounds from 
a typewriter that 
come pattering upon 
your sensibilities 
with the rapidity of 
the fire of a ma- 
chine gun. You see 
a young man seat- 
ed upon an ele- 
vated platform, 
grinding out “copy” 
with a speed that 
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ing human hands and brains for more im- 
portant work is here accomplishing its ulti- 
mate destiny. The mechanics of business 
are discussed, principles unmasked, and 
practices mastered. The students of the 
Standard Commercial School will go away 
with a vast fund of actual business experi- 
ence that will be instantly coinable and 
serviceable to the business world. 

In the Shorthand Department of the 
Exhibit you find the directing head, Mr. 
Clyde I. Blanchard, to be a human dynamo 
—energized to the 
full k. w. capacity. 
Dynamic force he 
typifies, but you do 
not find him dis- 
charging his energy 
into space like a 
wireless to be pick- 
ed up by the an- 
tenae of a thousand 
aerials. His energy 
is wonderfully con- 
trolled and is util- 
ized only for re- 
sults. He is not the 
typical pedagog. 
He is teacher, exec- 
utive, business man 
combined in one. 

One of the strik- 
ing features of the 


fairly fascinates work in this depart- 
you. . You stand ment is its practical 
spellbound at the side. Theory and 
amazing dexterity practice run hand 
of his fingers—at in hand. The per- 
the smoothness with fect ~ co-ordination 
which typed lines iin Cite of shorthand writ- 
of printing magic- ing with practical 
ally appear upon office work, as ex- 
the paper. He is one of the experts  emplified in the office training course, im- 
from the Remington Typewriter Com- mediately impresses you as one of the 
pany, sent to demonstrate the ultimate strong factors of the whole plan. The work 


possibilities of the machine for speed and 
accuracy. Unconsciously he acts as a 
pacemaker for the students across the aisle 
who find constant inspiration in the bril- 
liancy of his work. His speed and accu- 
racy are the goals for which they are striv- 
ing. To read about such efficiency is only 
partially convincing; to see it is to believe 
it—and to work for it. Every office con- 
venience devised for the purpose of releas- 


in the Typewriting Department is organ- 
ized along the same efficient lines. A 
recognition of the fact that much time 
is wasted by a lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of the mechanical features is shown 
in the fact that every machine is equipped 
with a Line-A-Time Copyholder, which 
enables the operator to read his copy with 
the greatest degree of ease and with the 
utmost accuracy. The method of teaching 
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typewriting is revolutionized. “Formerly,” 
explained Miss Johnson, Mr. Blanchard’s 
assistant, “the typewriting work was be- 
gun with the most difficult fingers. With 
the ‘Rational’ method, which is used ex- 
clusively in the Standard Commercial 
School, the work begins on the middle 
of the keyboard. That this method is ef- 
fective was soon demonstrated by the speed 
and accuracy with which pupils could learn 
to write by ‘touch.’ Practically all of the 
experts use this method.” 

When you meet Mr. R. W. Decker, who 
is in charge of the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment, you are certain that here is a busi- 
ness man who knows how to impart his 
knowledge to others. He looks like a busi- 
ness manager transplanted from Wana- 
maker’s, or Field’s, or Armour’s. The 
Bookkeeping Department is organized like 
the counting house of a big business. 
Actual business problems are worked out. 
The Southwestern Publishing Company 
has an able exponent of the Twentieth 
Century Bookkeeping in Mr. Decker. His 
students work like they owned the busi- 
ness—and must make it succeed. 

The much neglected subject of penman- 
ship is most interestingly handled by Miss 
Sara Flynn. She is Palmer Method per- 
sonified. Under her influence the ragged, 
inartistic scrawls of beginners in writing 
are converted into curves of amazing legi- 
bility and beauty. The art and the science 
of movement are made to join with the 
practical in a style of penmanship that 
at once appeals to you as beautiful and 
intensely efficient. After watching the 
movement drills in these interesting classes 
you immediately revert to the work you 
saw in Gregg Shorthand. It then dawns 
upon you instantly that it was no mere 
accident that these two arts combined so 
naturally. It is part of the plan of this 
Exhibit that things should articulate prop- 
erly and scientifically. Hence all the work 
that the students do in the penmanship 
classes is immediately available in the 
shorthand classes—and vice versa. 

In the Office Training Department I 
heard the soft, musical notes of the Span- 
ish tongue. I immediately moved over to 
see what was going on and found Miss 
Velasco, former secretary to the Mexican 
Consul, dictating to Miss Fidelia Feliz, a 
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student from the Santa Maria High School. 
Miss Velasco is the linguist of the Ex- 
hibit, speaking French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish fluently. Owing to the large number 
of Spanish-speaking visitors to the Expo- 
sition, the foresight in providing the fa- 
cilities for foreigners interpreting the 
work of the School was speedily recorded 
in my mind as another evidence of the kind 
of preparedness that will give this School 
an important place in the Exposition’s his- 
tory. 

When you listen to one of the lectures of 
Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, Professor of Ste- 
nography in the University of California, 
you realize that such business subjects as 
shorthand and typewriting have at last at- 
tained an importance in the economy of our 
complex civilization that commands great 
respect. These subjects you mentally note 
have from the inception of commercial 
education in the high schools, been looked 
down upon more or less by the pedants of 
education ; in the last few years, you recall, 
they ascended to their rightful “place in 
the sun” of the public school curriculum. 
Mr. Armstrong enjoys a unique distinction 
he is the first teacher of shorthand to 
be appointed a member of the faculty of a 
university, the second largest university in 
the world. The University of California 
was first of the big universities to recog- 
nize the importance of these subjects by 
making them available in their curriculum. 
California blazed the trail for an action 
that inevitably will be followed by other 
institutions of higher learning. 

To get the real perspective of this School, 
first go into the visitors’ balcony, which is 
so situated that you can watch every per- 
formance. I found here a large number of 
interested visitors. The study of their 
faces convinced me of the deep impression 
the work was making. A group of teachers 
headed by Mrs. Frances Effinger-Ray- 
mond, the secretary of the School, came 
into the gallery fof their first inspection 
of the work. Mrs:. Raymond is a woman 
of tremendously interesting personality 
Hair snowy white, framing a wonderfully 
youthful face, she presents a striking ap- 
pearance. Her face is fairly radiant with 
enthusiasm for the Exhibit—heart and soul 
she is striving to interpret for all who 
come the meaning of the work that is being 
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done and its influence upon commercial students. You seem to feel that these stu- 
education. Instinctively you follow her— dents and instructors know that they are 


all eyes and ears to hear and see. Noth- 
ing escapes her, and her impressions are 
instantly transmitted to you in terms of 
ringing clarity. A moment’s conversation 
with her discloses the wealth of her educa- 
tional accomplishments. You will miss a 
great deal if you do not look up Mrs. 
Raymond and enlist her interest in show- 
ing you just how the Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit is the vital feature of the 
Exposition. 

An interested and frequent visitor at 
the Exhibit is Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Chief 
of the Department of Education and Social 
Economy at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. Soon after the Expo- 
sition opened and the Standard Commer- 
cial School Exhibit became a reality, he 
adopted it as one of his pet exhibits—the 
practical side of it got him in its clutches 
and, like hundreds of others, he became 
more and more enthusiastic. Mr. Pope is 
a thorough believer in vocational training 
if it combines with it the living influence 
of cultural subjects. 

To make the work of this educational 
laboratory available for the thousands of 
commercial teachers throughout the coun- 
try, the University of California has sent 
two of its psychological experts to study 
the processes day by day, and record the 
impressions both from the viewpoint of 
introspection, and from the observation of 
trained scientific educators. Physiological 
and psychological measurements are used 
to demonstrate the efficiency of methods. 


You can't help being impressed by the 
tremendous earnestness of instructors and 


in the limelight; that their work is being 
examined with microscopic exactness by 
educational experts from all over the 
world, and yet what surprises you most is 
that there is no indication of nervousness 
over this fact. On the contrary there is 
an air of mastery of the situation that in- 
spires you with confidence. 

It took an immense amount of courage 
and enterprise to organize such an exhibit. 
The eyes of the entire educational world 
would be upon it. Never before has com- 
mercial education been put to such a test. 
The popularity of this new field of edu- 
cational endeavor has brought to it the at- 
tention of higher school authorities of the 
country, seeking to find out the secret of its 
popularity, and endeavoring to discover 
whether or not it justified itself from the 
broader viewpoint of the right kind of edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

If you go to the Exposition and fail to 
spend a day at this interesting exhibit— 
count one day of wonderful possibilities 
lost. 

[This article was written by one who 
has eyes to see and an imagination to in- 
terpret. We are fortunate in being able 
to present to our readers some of the views 
of the Standard Commercial School Ex- 
hibit which will help you to see as he 
saw. } 
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A Lesson From Football 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Gregg Shorthand Society of Washington Holds Second 
Annual Contest for Gregg Medals 


R. L. H. WEISENBURGER, a 
M stenographer in the Department 

of Agriculture, won the gold medal 
in the second annual shorthand contest 
under the auspices of the Gregg Shorthand 
Society of Washington for the gold, silver 
and bronze medals offered by Mr. Gregg 
to regularly organized Gregg Shorthand 
associations, which was held May 14 at 
Stewart’s Business College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Weisenburger made an accuracy rec- 
ord of 98.8%, his transcript containing but 
nine errors. Last year, the gold medal 
was won by Mr. Joseph 
M. Shaffer, a stenogra- 
pher in the Bureau of 


Plant Industries, De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture, with an accuracy 


record of 98.2%. Mr. 
Weisenburger won the 
bronze medal in 1914. 


Mr. Oscar H. Lin 
dow, a_ stenographer 
with the United States 


Civil Service Commis- 
sion, won the 130-word 
contest, making an ac- 
curacy record of 98.3%, 
and was awarded the 
silver medal for 1915. 

In the 110-word class, 
eight writers qualified 
twice as many as a year 
ago— Miss Grace E. 
Meyer and Mr. R. F. Keefe tying for 
first place, each making but two errors. 
To break the tie, the Society decided 
to give these contestants another dicta- 
tion, the result of which was that Miss 
Meyer outdistanced Mr. Keefe and es- 
tablished her claim to the bronze medal 
by repeating her former record of two 
errors. The bronze medal was _there- 
fore awarded to Miss Meyer, on an accu- 
racy percentage of 99.6%. Miss Meyer 
transcribed the plural of “finger” when it 
should have been singular, and omitted 
the word “but” in her transcript, which 
was plainly in her notes. 





L. H. Wetmsexevercer 


The following also qualified in the 110 
take: 

Accuracy 

Errors Percentage 


Martha May Beesley... ; 3 99.4 
Jessie Stark.... . ‘ 5 99.1 
Harry Malcolm 5 99.1 
John Huiess ; a) 98.3 
E. E. Pederson... . I 97.6 
H. K. Cochran 14 97.4 


Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, winner of the 
gold medal, was formerly one of the three 
Gregg writers in the White House, the 
other two being Mr. Charles L. Swem, the 
President's stenographer, and Mr. Warren 
F. Johnson, 
pher to the President's 
secretary, Mr. Tumulty. 


stenogra- 


Mr. Weisenburger is 
now employed in the 
Department of Agri- 


culture. 

His active interest in 
the technique of his art 
is unusual. He is con- 
stantly seeking to make 
himself more efficient as 
a shorthand writer, and 
he has also found time 
expert 

any 


to become an 
typist. Without 
special training for the 
event, he entered the 
World’s Amateur Type- 
writing Championship 
Contest last October in 
New York and attained 
a speed of ninety net words a minute. Mr. 
Weisenburger’s indefatigable application 
is bound to bring him new laurels, both in 
shorthand and typewriting. 

Mr. Weisenburger is a graduate of the 
famous Gem City Business College, Quin- 
cy, Illinois, of which school Miss Paula E. 
Werning, whose brilliant work as a short- 
hand writer is known to all Gregg writers, 
is also a graduate. 

Mr. Oscar H. Lindow, winner of the 
silver medal, is a graduate of the Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin, High School, where he 
received his instruction in Gregg Short- 
hand under the able direction of Miss Mae 
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L. Curran. In July, 1913, a month after 
graduation, he was appointed to a position 
with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission in Washington, which position he 
still holds. In a letter received from Mr. 
Lindow, he tells us that because of his 
evening studies in George Washington 
University, he had not been able to 
attend regularly the speed classes con- 
ducted by the Gregg Shorthand Society 
during the winter, but that he made it a 
point to study the Gregg Writer monthly 
and take down a lecture or a sermon 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

The contest was held 
under very strict rules, 
those of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association prevailing, 
with the exception that 
transcripts showing 
more than three per cent 
of errors were disquali- 
fied. No one was al- 
lowed to enter the con- | 
test who had previously 
made a record in any 
contest of more than 
150 words a minute, or 
had been awarded a 
speed certificate by the 
National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association. 
This debarred Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, Miss 
Paula E. Werning, and Mr. Joseph M. 
Shaffer, each of whom holds one or more 
certificates from the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. 

After the contest, Mr. Swem consented 
to give an exhibition of fast note taking, 
the dictation starting at 225 words. This 
rate was increased on court matter. 

About three hundred stenographers, and 
others interested in the profession, attend- 
ed the meeting; which is impressive evi- 
dence that the work of the society is grow- 
ing in importance and popularity. The 
substantial increase in the entries this year 
is further evidence of this fact. 





Oscar H. Lixpow 
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The work of the Gregg Shorthand So- 
ciety of Washington should be a great in- 
spiration to stenographers in other cities 
to organize for mutual improvement. The 
Washington organization has been so suc- 
cessful because of the enthusiasm gener- 
ated by its members, and also because they 
have held speed classes frequently and 
regularly. Each member of the organiza- 
tion has been given an opportunity to ob- 
tain adequate returns for his investment 
of time and effort. The excellent work of 
the year done by the society is revealed 
in the splendid records made by its mem- 
bers in the recent short- 
hand contest. They have 
now established a coun- 
try-wide reputation, and 
they can justly take an 
increasing pride in their 
splendid organization. 

Aside from the in- 
structive feature of their 
program, there is the 
social feature, of which 
much is made, as we 
note in a letter received 
from Mr. George H. 
Walks, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the 
Gregg Shorthand So- 
ciety of Washington. 
He says: 

“Every Sunday aft- 
ernoon, a number of 
us go out hiking, a rambler club being 
organized as a part of the G.S.S. I am 
the leader, and the attendance runs from 
about fifteen to thirty, twenty-five being the 
average. We certainly have some dandy 
times.” 

This social spirit, this desire to get ac- 
quainted, was recently demonstrated when 
a small party of the Washington Greggites 
joined one of the Sunday recreation ex- 
cursions to New York and vicinity. It 
was unfortunate that they could not make 
their visit to the Great White Way on a 
business day, so that we could have hid 
the pleasure of greeting them. 








effective in it—Dr. John Hail. 


| Tt best way for a man to get out a lowly position is to be conspicuously 
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of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted —s— 
1123 Broadway, New York City. to whom all com- we 
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Some of the Problems of the Beginning Stenographer 


S we look back on the stenographic 
work of beginners who have come 
into our offices during the years past, 

and compare it with the work a beginner is 
able to do to-day, we realize how very for- 
tunate in the matter of preparedness are 
the young people who are now taking 
stenographic courses. The introduction of 
office training courses has changed the out- 
look of the beginner completely. Instead 
of being launched on an unknown sea with- 
out chart or compass, he is simply con- 
tinuing a journey already successfully be- 
gun. The pilot has left the ship, to be 
sure, but the path is marked out for him 
and he has only to go on. 

There are some phases of being left on 
one’s own initiative which possibly may 
not have occurred to you, and perhaps the 
most important is this: Your work speaks 
for itself. Formerly you have had some 
one to stand between you and the conse- 
quences of your mistakes. You have been 
able to do things many times perhaps, and 
to do your work on an assignment again 
and again until it was satisfactory. Your 
employer will probably not be so intensely 
interested in you as was your teacher. 
Your teacher’s first consideration was your 
progress, your development. The business 
man’s interest is centered, as yours must 
be, on the business. During your first 
weeks in his office while it is still an open 
question as to whether or not you are a 
permanency, his interest in you centers in 
his desire to determine whether he wants 
you for a permanent employee, or whether 
you are made of the material which can 
be easily replaced. There is a certain 
type of employee who is always let off as 
soon as a special rush or busy season is 
over. If you wish to become a life member 
of the band of workers whose services are 


always in demand, you may pay your ini- 
tiation fee now with the effort, enthusiasm 
and efficiency that you display in your 
first position. 

There is no more important truth for 
you to keep in mind than that your work 
speaks for itself. Your friends, your 
musical talent, your athletic prowess, your 
personal charm, may have had an impor- 
tant influence on the success of your school 
career, but you will find that in business 
it is your work which counts. 

The business man makes the quality of 
individual work the standard, primarily 
because it is the work of his employees 
which forwards or retards the progress of 
the business as a whole. But the far- 
seeing employer has another motive back 
of this and it is this: It is through his 
employee’s work that he can form the 
best idea of his character. 

What Ruskin has said on work as the 
mirror of character has been frequently 
quoted, but it is worth quoting again. It 
should help you to remember that the way 
you do the simplest task is the measure 
of your fitness for larger responsibility. 

“For a man may hide himself from you, 
or misrepresent himself to you, every other 
way; but he cannot in his work: there, be 
sure, you have him to the inmost. All that 
he likes, all that he sees,—all that he can 
do,—his imagination, his affections, his 
perseverance, his impatience, his clumsi- 
ness, cleverness, everything is there. If 
the work is a cobweb, you know it was 
made by a spider; if a honeycomb, by a 
bee; a worm-cast is thrown up by a worm, 
and a nest wreathed by a bird; and a house 
built by a man, worthily, if he is worthy, 
and ignobly, if he is ignoble.” 

Had Ruskin lived to-day possibly he 


would have continued “A letter written by 
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List of Similar Words—II 


In the May Gregg Writer a shorthand plate of similar words was published with sentences illus- 


trating the use of these words. 
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a stenographer artistically if he is an 
artist, and carelessly if he is a bungler.” 

His conclusion, too, is true of steno- 
graphic work—as true of it as of all work 
and, for that matter, of all play. “And 
always, from the least to the greatest, as 
the made thing is good or bad, so is the 
maker of it.” 

OQ 


Material for Gregg Writer Speed 
Tests 


ONSIDERABLE interest is being 
* shown in the Gregg Writer Certifi- 

cates. Many schools are making 
the passing of these tests the basis for 
credit for shorthand work. Speed Certifi- 
cates are granted only to students holding 
Complete Gregg Writer Certificates and 
material for these examinations is sent 
only to teachers whose students have al- 
ready received Complete Certificates. 
Many teachers who did not begin the work 
in time for their students to secure Com- 
plete Certificates this year have written 
of their determination to have the stu- 
dents go into the work next year and have 
inquired as to the nature of the material 
furnished. The speed tests are given on 
what is known as solid matter. The fol- 
lowing selection is one that has been used 
for the 80-word test. For convenience in 
dictation it is counted off for each quarter- 
minute’s dictation. Certificates will not 
be granted on this material after June first. 
The selection is printed so that teachers 
may use it in their classes if they wish, 
or so that students may test themselves by 
having the material dictated to them. Of 
course, only one dictation is allowed. In 
order to reach the accuracy standard of 
97% the maximum number of errors al- 
lowed in the transcript is twelve. 

We wish to make it perfectly clear to 
our readers that under no conditions are 
Gregg Writer Speed Certificates furnished 
except on material sent under seal to 
teachers whose students are eligible for 
certificates. 

An Eighty-Word Test 

I well remember witnessing, when a boy, a 
twenty-five-mile bicycle race. It was the cham- 
pionship race for the | long-distance record of 
the world, and was participated in by two 


brothers, famous the country over for speed 
and | power of endurance.. They held all man- 
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ner of medals and prizes for races won, and 
were quickly picked as the | winners of the race 
on that day. 

It was a beautiful day; the occasion was a 
gala one; the clear, (1) crisp air was fraught 
with excitement in anticipation of the results 
that would determine the world’s championship. 

The two brothers | were cheered again and 
again as they mounted their wheels and rode 
leisurely away to what was generally conceded 
to | be another victory to be added to their 
already long list of conquests in the sport. 

The first lap of | six miles was finished with 
the contestants pretty well bunched as they 
passed the judges’ stand. The friends of the 
(2) favorites expressed surprise because the 
brothers had not left the others behind at the 
offset. Confidently, however, they believed that 
| the finish of the half would see them well in 
the lead. 

A great shout rent the air as the | riders 
hove in sight on the second lap. As they came 
nearer it was observed that the brothers, al- 
though riding | close together, were distanced 
several lengths by three others who seemed 
determined on keeping the lead. As_ they 
passed, they (3) apparently were riding easily, 
with no thought of defeat; but their apparent 
confidence was not shared by the anxious 
crowd. | A foreboding swept over the throng, 
not so much from the position of the riders as 
from that indefinable suspicion | that all was 
not right. 

Cries of dismay were quickly suppressed on 
the assurance of the over-confident ones that | 
all good riders started that way—slowly and 
without effort—holding in reserve their speed 
and strength, increasing these as (4) the race 
continued, and finishing with a burst of both. 

Anxiously we waited for the finish of the 
three-quarters. | A cloud of dust announced 
the leaders in the distance as they rounded the 
home-stretch. On they came, tearing | like 
mad straight for the wire, where the crowd was 
thickest. Like a flash they were past—each 
man was | bending lower and working like a 
Trojan. In a second they were out of sight 
again around the curve, but (5) 
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A Dictation Exercise 
ow is the time of the year when ev- 


ery one wants “something different”’ 

—clothes, houses, work. Here is a 
vocabulary-building device adapted from a 
spelling plan outlined in the Teachers’ Bul- 
letin. Select a short newspaper or maga- 
zine article and announce to the class that 
this will be dictated on a definite day about 
a week ahead. The best transcript is to be 
posted on the bulletin board with the names 
of all students making perfect transcripts. 
Arrange for this article to be passed to 
each member of the class. Each student 
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is requested to read the article carefully 
and to make a list of all words and phrases 
which he thinks should be given special 
practice. These lists are handed to a stu- 
dent previously appointed who is to com- 
pile a vocabulary list for the article. The 
teacher will dictate this list in class and 
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furnish any necessary outlines or short- 
cuts. When the day for the final dictation 
comes, the material is to be read but once 
under contest conditions. This plan is 
especially recommended for use in classes 
that are just beginning to take dictation on 
solid matter. 


Oe 


Rapid Calculation an Aid to Shorthand Speed 
By Howard C. Frey, Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


HE question that confronts every 
shorthand writer is: How can I in- 
crease my speed? The Scotch 

method of answering a question is to ask 
another: Does the secret of shorthand 
speed lie in the mental construction or in 
the rapid pen execution of outlines? The 
world’s fastest shorthand writers of to- 
day contend that speed is acquired by the 
ability to think rapidly and accurately 
rather than by ease in handling the pen. 

In order to perform any operation sci- 
entifically, the powers of the mind must 
first be concentrated and settled into their 
natural order of working. The successful 
teacher of penmanship introduces every 
lesson in his art by requiring his pupils 
to “loosen up” with certain preliminary 
movement exercises. This is done to cen- 
ter the working faculties of the mind upon 
the subject to be taught. 

If speed in shorthand requires accurate 
and rapid mental concentration, why 
should we not introduce a drill that will 
develop this process? There is no better 
drill along this line than one in rapid cal- 
culation. The teachers, the pupil, the 
scholar—all must agree that it requires 


strenuous effort on their part to “get in 
the swing” at the beginning of any de- 
sired accomplishment, and this strenuous 
effort at the beginning of a shorthand ex- 
ercise overtaxes our ability and has a 
tendency to keep us overtaxed through- 
out the entire period of actual work. A 
drill in rapid calculation will enable us 
to gradually “get in the swing” in taking 
shorthand notes, and will also help de- 
velop the reasoning power required of 
every writer of shorthand who expects to 
be successful in his profession. 

The writer of this article has found by 
years of experience in shorthand writing 
that he could take speedy dictation more 
easily if he had the opportunity to per- 
form some rapid mathematical operation 
immediately before being called upon to 
report subject matter in shorthand. 

Try this in the classroom, in the office, 
in your reporting, or in your practice work 
and be convinced of the fact that the en- 
ergy of the mind’s faculties in writing 
shorthand will be greatly lessened and the 
speed greatly increased. An experiment 
of this kind will prove the worth of the 
writer's statement that rapid calculation 
is an aid to shorthand speed. 





him. 





‘Te ability to succeed is inherent in every man. 
and there is opportunity for every man to become the best that is in 
Failure to cultivate the best that is in us, the lack of perseverance, of 
courage, of sound, healthy thinking, are factors which retard success. 
— Theodore P. Shonts, President Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the! August 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty” — the three qualities that go to make up 
utistic writing. 


Contestlets 
A Letter From Mrs. Stossmeister 


S was to be expected, the winners 
A of the prizes in the contest which 

closed last month are delighted with 
their success. From Mrs. Helen Stoss- 
meister, Astoria Business College, Astoria, 
Oregon, winner of first prize in the Teach- 
ers’ Contest, comes the following letter. 
We are quoting from it liberally, as it is 
full of excellent suggestions for the learner 
as well as for those advanced writers who 
have been working hard to improve their 
style of writing. It shows that although 
the attaining of a high standard of short- 
hand writing is not easy, it is certainly 
worth while. 

Delighted and amazed, I have the pleasing 
privilege to acknowledge receipt of your kind 
message, announcing that my paper had been 
selected for first prize. ‘The requested photo- 
graph goes forward in this mail. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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This department is the official 














To those who never attempted strenuous prac- 
tice on shorthand, it appears an easy task to 


reproduce characters resembling the outlines 
shown in the Gregg Writer. To such I would 
say, try it. There are surprises in store for 
you. I practiced for correct slant and propor- 
tion, curves without breaks, uniform lines, good 
spacing; but I soon found one could master all 
these in satisfying degree and not even re- 
motely approach the beauty of the outlines 
which we are accustomed to see in the Gregg 
Writer. The “life” of these notes can only be 
duplicated when the characters are written with 
a light, free movement, 
involving the mastery 
which comes only with 
religious, sustained prac- 
tice. I pursued the ideal 
by writing whole pages 
of a_ single refractory 
outline, only to find that 
the ideal persistently 
eluded my best effort. I 
found, too, that while I 
could sometimes make a 
perfect outline when 
writing many of the same 
word, I could not do it 
every time even after Mas. Herew Srossmeister 
succeeding occasionally ; 

while to make correct outlines of many differ- 
ent words in their regular consecutive order, 
without a break, proved a task of infinitely 
greater proportions. This task, while difficult, 
was fascinating once it was undertaken; but 
my final paper was mailed with much regret 
because there was not more time in which to 
strive for a nearer approach to accuracy—a 
feeling which the other contestants probably 
share. But it all seems so delightfully worth 
while. 

The greatest help I received in this contest 
came from the Gregg Writer. We value the 
Gregg Writer so much that the Astoria Busi- 
ness College places the magazine on the regular 
list of supplies. We think that studying Gregg 
Shorthand without the Gregg Writer would be 
like trying to run on one leg when two were 
available. Inspirational, uplifting, encourag- 
ing, guiding, the Gregg Writer has proved a 
tower of strength to me in the study of short- 
hand; and the wisdom, thoroughness and effi- 
ciency which mark the articles that appear, have 
carried discouraged ones over the hard places, 
and are a tremendous factor in enabling the 
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teacher to cultivate application, concentration 
and horse sense even in the previously unthink- 
ing student. 


Sister Henrietta’s Comments 


Sister Henrietta, of Clyde, Mo., was 
surprised and pleased to have our letter 
about her success in the contest, and to 
know that one of her students—Miss Mary 
Huppe—was awarded honorable mention 
in the students’ contest. In her letter she 
tells us about the work which has been 
done in St. Joseph’s Academy: 

It gives me much pleasure to state that we 
have been teaching Gregg Shorthand in our 
academy for the past ten years, and are more 
than pleased with the results. The forward 
movement, the easy flow and especially the 
fact that it corresponds so readily with the 
regular muscular movement in longhand writing 
give this system a particular advantage over 
other methods. We have had pupils with only 
moderate ability attain proficiency in a remark- 
ably short time. Our pupils are always anxious 
to receive the magazine and the work in the 
Gregg Writer forms a regular part of our class 
work. 


Mr. Mills’ Shorthand Work 


The fact that Mr. Mills, Seattle, Wash., 
has been successful in having two of his 
shorthand plates reproduced in the Gregg 
Writer is commendable, but he is to be 
especially congratulated on his success 
when we consider the short time he has 
been studying the system, and how limited 
his practical experience with it has been. 
His letter will tell you just what he has 
done with shorthand: 

I am sorry to say that my experience in the 
practical use of Gregg Shorthand, so far, has 


\ 





been very meager. Until 
within the last three 
weeks, my work since 
leaving business college 


last December has been 
other than stenographic. 
During this time, I have 
practiced shorthand and 
typewriting whenever I 
could, and although I 
have not been able to de- 
vote enough time to it to 
attain very great speed, 
still I have improved. 

I am now doing steno- 
graphic work for a man- 
ufacturer of nautical in- 
struments, and while my experience in this 
work has been short, it is interesting to think 
that letters which I have written have gone to 
far distant lands, to Russia, to South America, 
to Cuba, to Panama, to New Zealand, and to 






G. F. Muus 
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the Bahama Islands, as well as to many sea- 
port cities in the United States; and that as a 
result of the correspondence I write, mariners 
buy compasses that guide them to all parts 
of the globe. 


Miss Oman Had Just Completed Manual 


The winner of third place in the stu- 
dents’ division of the contest—Miss Alma 
Oman—is now a senior in the Rockport 
High School, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Her 
experiences with the system are told inter- 
estingly in her reply to our letter inform- 
ing her of her success in the contest: 


I began the study of shorthand in March and 
in the Junior class of the Rockport High 
School. I knew I might 
learn it, but like it, ye 
never! The first six les- ft, SN 
sons of the Manual were / 
completed in that class. / 
The work was continued / 
in the Senior class. Our | 
shorthand periods have 
numbered four a _ week, 
and thirty-five minutes to \ 
each period. I found that 
I could like shorthand, \ 
and became more inter- \ 
ested in it after receiving 
a number of issues of the 
Gregg Writer, until final- 
ly I was induced to strive 
to obtain membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists. As we had just completed the last 
lesson in the Manual, I decided to try my luck. 

The success I have made in shorthand is due 
to the efforts of my teacher—her instruction 
and the Gregg Writer have made shorthand 
interesting. The result of the contest and the 
Certificate of Membership will certainly be an 
incentive to me. 





Erne: Spiss 


We regret that Miss Oman’s photograph 
did not reach us in time for publication this 
month. 


Another Gem City Winner 


From Miss Spies’ letter in regard to her 
work we learn that she obtained her knowl- 
edge of Gregg Shorthand at the Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. 
This school has trained a great many suc- 
cessful shorthand writers, and we are sure 
that the teachers will be glad to learn that 
another of their students has won distinc- 
tion. Miss Spies writes us: 

With reference to my work will say I have 
been in the employ of the Abingdon Wagon 
Company since January first. Before that time 
I attended the Gem City Business College at 
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Quincy, and found the study of shorthand very 
interesting. I enjoy office work as there are 
numerous small duties to perform, and often 
there is something entirely new to learn. 

We are very sorry that we are unable 
to give even a short sketch of Mr. Cherry’s 
shorthand work. From a letter received 
from his teacher, Miss Cora M. Pryor, 
we learn that Mr. Cherry is now on his 
way to California. So far as we know, he 
has not yet learned of his success in the 
contest. 


Activities of Local Order No. 20 


From Mrs. Lulu P. Holstein, President 
of Local Order No. 20, which was organ- 
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aminations may be secured by addressing 
our New York office. The work is inter- 
esting and lays the right foundations for 
more advanced shorthand practice. 

One of the Keokuk newspapers com- 
ments on the work of the Local Order as 
follows: 


The Gregg Shorthand club that was held in 
the Y. W. C. A. building and conducted by 
Miss Bertha M. Frail, closed its second term 
of a series of meetings, April 27, with a social 
given by the members. Only persons who were 
writers of Gregg Shorthand were invited. An 
appropriate program was rendered, in which 
each member present took an active part, each 
number pertaining to shorthand and _steno- 
graphic work. 





Tas Memerrs or Locat Onper No. 18, Nickersow, Kansas 


Iowa, some time 


ized in Keokuk, 


comes the following letter: 


ago, 


As per your request and in accordance with 
my promise to keep you posted regarding the 
work of Local Order No. 20, I am pleased to 
report that four of the ten members of the club 
completed the work outlined in the Gregg 
Writer, took the examination, and received the 
Gregg Writer complete certificates. 

Considering the fact that all the members 
of this club are employed during the day, we 
feel very much pleased over our success in 
being able to complete the work and pass the 
examination. We met regularly every Tues- 
day evening, but that was practically all the 
time any member had to devote to the work. 


The Gregg Writer certificates may be 
secured by members of the shorthand clubs 
if they have a shorthand teacher on their 
membership roll, or are able to secure the 
services of a teacher for the examination. 
Complete information in regard to the ex- 


The Shorthand club is a local organization 
of the national Order of Gregg Artists, of 
Chicago, and has been carrying out a course 
of instruction published in the Gregg Writer. 

The club has adjourned for the summer 
months, but expects to resume work again early 
in the fall, when a more advanced course will 
be taken up; also an intermediate course for 
those desiring same. 

With her letter, Mrs. Holstein sends us 
one of the badges which were made up 
specially for this social. It is a very 
artistic piece of work, and represents local 
talent, as it was designed by Miss Lida 
Kaldenburg, secretary of the club. 

A Novel Shorthand Party 


From Mr. Clyde A. Wilson, president 
of Local Order No. 18, Nickerson, Kansas, 
we have received an account of their “O. 
G. A. Barn Party.” Mr. Wilson tells 
about the social so interestingly that we 
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The Necessity for Optimism 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, April number.) 
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are going to give you the account in his 
own words: 

It is the custom of Local Order No. 18 to 
have an out-door meeting each year, and invite 
all Gregg Shorthand students of the school to 
attend. This year such a meeting was planned, 
and when the day for the occasion arrived the 
weather man objected so strenuously that it 
was necessary to hold an “Order in Council.” 
It was decided to defeat the weather man and 
have a barn party. 

Accordingly when the hour arrived, we 
marched out together under cover of umbrellas 
and took possession of a near-by barn loft. The 
spirit which one and all put into the occasion 
made it a decided success. A program had 
been planned, and, with the aid of a victrola, 
time passed all too soon. 


The enthusiasm of our O. G. A. clubs 
does not permit of such an uncertain thing 
as the weather interfering with their 
plans. If the plans made for the day 
cannot be carried out because of unsuit- 
able weather, others can be devised, and a 
profitable and interesting entertainment 
enjoyed by everybody. 

The most striking thing about the work 
of the O. G. A. clubs is the interest the 
members take in designing such things as 
badges, letterheads, programs and menus. 
This work takes a great deal of time, but 
the enthusiasm of our O. G. A.’ers knows 
no bounds, and they are all willing to 
“pitch in” and do their share to make the 
program a success. 

We hope that the other local organiza- 
tions will follow the lead of these clubs 
and write us in regard to their social and 
educational activities. We shall be glad 
to devote space to an account of the good 
times you are enjoying, and shall appre- 
ciate hearing about them. Send us any 
snapshots which you think would be in- 
teresting to include in the write-up. 


The Emblems 


This month we are publishing cuts show- 
ing the designs of our little pins and rings. 
The bronze pins sell for twenty-five cents. 


We are now able to supply our members 
with a gold-plated pin, of the same design 
as the bronze pin, at fifty cents. These 
emblems are in great demand, as all of 
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our members like to wear one of the attrac- 
tive pins or buttons. 

The O. G. A. ring design is in high fa- 
vor with our members, as is evidenced by 
the many orders received for it. The gold 
emblem sells for $5.50, while the silver 





and bronze rings are still more reasonable. 
In view of the excellent quality of the ma- 
terial used in the ring, the prices are very 
low. 
Personal Checks 

A number of times we have called our 
readers’ attention to the fact that we are 
obliged to pay exchange on _ personal 
checks. After we have deducted the 
amount of exchange from the test fee, 
there is not much left! We should like to 
have our applicants send in the fees in 
staypps or money orders. 

This Month's Test 

Although we have received a great many 
interesting letters with the tests sent in 
since the publication of the article, “The 
Necessity for Optimism,” we are unable to 
give space to them this month. We shall 
therefore be obliged to hold them over un- 
til next month. We are, however, publish- 
ing the names of those to whom the certifi- 
cate has been granted on this test, as well 
as the names which were held over from 


last month. 
The New Article 


We do not want our readers to lose sight 
of the fact that we want to publish the 
best plate from among those sent in on 
each test. There are a number of excel- 
lent specimens this month, but they are 
written in blue ink, which prevents our re- 
producing them. Write your paper in 
black ink so that it may be considered for 
the “reproduction honors.” The custom- 
ary Gregg Writer subscription will be 
awarded to the one whose paper 
lected for publication in the department. 
The new material is interesting—espe- 
cially at this time of the year when the 
thoughts of a pleasurable vacation are fill- 
ing our minds. You will enjoy writing it 
in shorthand, as in addition to the interest 


is se- 
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of the article itself, it affords a good op- 
portunity to test your knowledge of the 
principles of the system. This test is 
good until July 20th. 


Gypsy Journeys in the Ozarks 

How shall I tell you of the country that I 
love? Where shall I find word-fragrance to 
make you feel its gypsy witchery, its wildwood 
charms? 

One cannot analyze the perfume of a wild 
rose, nor may one explain wholly the lure of 
the White River Country—the noblest pleasure 
ground of the Missouri Ozarks. After you 
have fished its streams, floated in a canoe 
through the blue magic of its moonlight, can- 
tered over its trails in the freshness of early 
morning, and slept, night after night, beneath 
its stars, you will understand—a little. When, 
after many visits, you have come to know the 
land in the misty tenderness of springtime, the 
full-blossomed beauty of summer, and _ the 
amazing gold-and-purple pageantry of flaming 
autumn; when you have made friends with 
the cosmopolitan fraternity of nature-lovers, 
who are settling its villages and farms; when, 
by primitive firesides of quaint Ozark natives, 
you have listened to thrilling tales of the 
strangely romantic history of the region—then 
you will find that the charm of Ozarkland 
has stolen into your heart, holding you a de- 
lighted, healthy, happy, red-blooded prisoner. 

A gamesome breeze dances down the moun- 
tain sides. It kisses the leaves and they wave 
coquettish beckoning hands. Your mind is a 
delightful blur of pleasant sensations in which 
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are mingled the reflection of the cloud-freighted 
sky and the scarlet trumpet flowers nodding 
by the water’s edge; the scent of pungent cedar, 
mountain-laurel, and of thousands of tender 
growing things; the many-toned oratorio of 
insect-murmurings, wave-lullabies and foliage- 
hidden water songs. You see the glint of joy- 
ous cascades leaping down wild rocky stairways 
and rest your eyes upon the delicious greenery 
of mosses which spread their fairy carpets over 
woodland grottoes. 

Lake Taneycomo is wonderful in the morning 
as the dawn-tints flush the sky, and the sun, 
outlined faintly as in a Japanese etching, peeps 
from pearl and opal mists. In the full splen- 
dor of day the sheet of water is gloriously 
alive with human sights and sounds. Healthy, 
happy people paddle by in canoes, navigate in 
motor boats, steam launches and sailboats, and 
fish for bass and catfish. 

The bathing beach suggests the color-laden 
pictures of Sorolla. With what joyous, prodi- 
gal, many-colored vividness the golden sunlight 
caresses the land! It inakes the green along 
the banks a thousand-fold greener. It throws 
myriads of twinkling rainbow colors into the 
water. It touches the ripples and they dance 
like little silver birds. It flashes on the bright 
suits of the bathers and glances from the splash- 
ing water to their glowing faces. Ah, the hap- 
piness of the children—their water fights with 
sunlit diamond-drops—their gleeful shouts as 
they dive into the water, coming to the surface 
flushed and breathless! Old and young, rich 
ana poor, revel in the carnival of life and joy 
and sunlight at “the old swimming hole.”— 
Alice Mary Kimball. 


Contest List of New Members—Concluded 


s | Melanie Suhr, 


Hilda Smith, Atchison, Kansas. | 
Inez Smith, Richmond, Va. 


Arcata, Cal. | U 
Lily Sundberg, Tacoma, Wash. 
| Leah M. Sutton, Roseville, Ill. = 
| Arthur F. Swanson, Hancock, Mich. Mary Ulrich, 


Luella Ullberg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


saumnet Smith, Nickerson, Kan- | (fi h Swanson, Los Angeles, Cal. Hood Underwood, Uhrichsville, 
live M. T. Smi h, : ., | Leo G. Swartz, Spokane, Wash. _ Ohio. | . 

—, == Smith, Sarnia, Ont | Charles L. Swem, Washington, Jovito Unite, Manila, P. I. 

Mrs. S. M. Smith, Tulsa, Okla. D. C. Vv 


Florence Snyder, Massillon, Ohio. 
Helen M. Soderstrom, Pueblo, Colo. 
Stella Solberg, Big Timber, Mont. 
Elmer Somes, 
Eva M. Speck, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada. 

Lena M. Spencer, Haverhill, Mass. 
Robert O. Spengler, Buffalo, we Be 
Ethel D. Spies, Abingdon, III. 
— Sporleder, Chicago Heights, 


Mar — 


Victor A. 
Edna 
Kansas. 


Esther Spring, Portland, Ore. 
Regina Springman, Washington, 





Anna Sprofera, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. | Lawrence Talbott, 
Isabel O. Tappan, Haverhill, 
Anna Tauriainen, 
| Herman Taw, Portland, Ore. 
Taylor, 


Mabel “Tedrick, Brunswick, Md. 
Helen Tenney, Leominster, 
Tervold, Seattle, 
Terwilliger, 


Lilian Thanem, Astoria, Ore. 


| Mable A. Vance, Findlay, Ohio. 


Eulalia E. Taggert, Massillon, Ohio. | race Van Fossen, Frederick, Md. 


Bloomington, Il. 
Richmond, Va. 


| Lila Van Huss, 
| Marjorie Veale, 
Vertin, Medford, Ore. 


Brunswick, 
Mass. 


hd - Ss 
peace, Sitch. | Rak ES Vose, Cumberland Hill, 
Cedar Rapids, | R. I. 
Ww 
Mass. | Florida Waite, Pensacola, Fla. 


Wash. | | Etta Walker, Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
Leavenworth, | Elsie Wallin, Rockford, Iil. 
Arthur Eugene Ww arden, Carthage, 


Mo. 
| Helen Warth, Massillon, Ohio. 


Henry Stein, Chicago Heights, III. | Herbert Theisen, Merrill, Wis. n l 

Sigri Steineck, Cumberland, Wis. | Anna a eengeae, Grand Island, —, C. Watson, St. Johnsbury, 

Clare A. Steitz, Massillon, Ohio. Ne ; : 

Angie Steveling, Grand Haven, | W. M. _ aa Pueblo, Colo. | Helen. “A. Watson, Sarnia, Ont., 
i | Justino B. Tiansay, Manila, P. I. | Canada. 


ich, 
Pearl Stevens, Sarnia, Ont., Can- faudie Tile, 


Victor F. Stevens, Palestine, Texas. | Pedro N, 


Martha Stevensen, Chicago, Il. 


Richmond, Va. 

| Catharine Titus, Spokane, Wash. 
Tordesillas, 
Norman Trahair, Big 


Portland, Ore. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Massillon, Ohio. 


| Bertha Webber, 
| Edwin Webhrfritz, 
Manila, P. I. | Emma Weichel, 

Rapids, Mich. | Ruth Weiler, 


Wilfred Stone, Bloomington, III. | Gertrude Tuggle, Bloomington, Il. | Arthur a Wendinger, Muscatine, 
Agnes M. Stout, Brooklyn, N. Y. | Pearl V. Turner, Montrose, Colo. | Iowa. : 

Yetta Strashinsky, New York City. | Walter R. Turner, Woodstown, pee ny Wesmith, Manchester, 
Harry B. Stults, Massillon, Ohio. | N. J. N. 
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Johanna M. Medford, 
Ore. 

Allen White, Bloomington, III. 

Joseph Wild, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lucy B. Wilkins, Pittsburg, 


Whipple, 


Kan 


sas. 
Frances Williams, Washington, 
D. C. 
Mary Williams, Richmond, Va. 
Miss M. Wills, Seattle, Wash. 
Ray R. Wilson, York, Nebr. 


A 
Herman F. Ahrens, Sterling, Ill 
Paul Allyea, Atchison, Kansas 
H. Parr Armstrong, Atchison, Kan 

sas. 

B 
Waldo Bair, Findlay, Ohio 
Theodora Beck, Mankato, Minn 
Mildred Black, Lancaster, Pa 


San Mateo, Cal 
Dover, N. H. 
Dover, 


Alexander Blanc, 
Mary A. C. Boyd, 


Elizabeth Mary Brennan, 
N. I 


Brian J. Byrne, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Cc 
Cecilia Helen Carberry, Dover, 
N. H. 
Mae Casey, San Mateo, Cal 


Warren Casey, Atchison, Kansas. 
Leota Caves, Cando, N. Dak 


Beatrice Cloran, Ironton, Ohio. 
Mabel G. Cloran, Ironton, Ohio. 
Owen M. Cloran, Ironton, Ohio 


Raymond Coleman, Carbondale, III 
Mary Elizabeth Collins, Dover, 
N 


Ray Connor, Rock Springs, Wyo 


Rosemilie Curry, Leavenworth, 
ansas 
Marguerite Curtis, Findlay, Ohio 
D 


Eugene V. Daneri, San Mateo, Cal 
Florence Davis, Leavenworth, Kan 


sas 
Leona Dietz, Mankato, Minn 
Laura Drew, Sterling, Ill. 


Dorothy Dunham, Atchison, Kan 


sas 
Helen E. Dunn, Danbury, Conn 


F 
Joseph Facinelli, Rock Springs, 
Wyo. 
Rose Flanagan, Dover, 


Frances 
.. H 


Geneva Fletcher, Atchison, Kansas 
Rita B. Fluet, Dover, N. H. 


G 


Celeste Gavin, Des Moines, Iowa 
Rose E. Gerdeman, Findlay, Ohio 
Bernard Giesler, Elizabeth, N. Y 
Mildred Gifford, Lyons, lowa 
Marian Glenn, Atchison, Kansas 
Marion Goldfarb, Whitewater, Wis 
Howard Goodnue, Atchison, Kan 


sas. 
Maebelle Gordon, Indianapolis, Ind 
Bernice Goslin, Onarga, f Q 

Gordon F. Gowdy, Brookline, Mass 
John Grabon, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Elisabeth Grasser, Mankato, Minn 
Katheryn Marion Grimes, Dover, 

N. H 


Hattie Grinde, Whitewater, Wis. 
Olava Gullord, Eau Claire, Wis. 


GREGG 


John Wolf, Massillon, Ohio 

Marguerite Wolf, Buffalo, N. 

Helen D. C. Wolfe, Frederick, Md 

Margaret Wolfe, Cambridge, Mass 

William Wolkerstorfer, St 
Minn. 

A. J. Wright, Cheschiro, Eng 


Y 


Yogel, Hancock, Mich 
Yokum, Elkins, W. Va 


Florence 


Floy 


List of New Members 
H 


Josephine Hait, Leavenworth, Kan 


sas. 
Agnes R. Hammond, 
N. Y 


Beatrice M. Hanna, Dover, N. H 


Gladys B. Hardy, Redlands, Cal 
Margaret M. Harrison, Edinboro 
Pa 
Robert Hartman, Findlay, Ohio 
Haukinson, Montreal 


Arthur S. H 
*. Oo Canada 


Sister M. Helen, Atkinson, Ill 


Edith Heroux, Cumberlan Hill 
R. I 
Mae Highley, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Kathleen Hodges, Leavenworth 
ansas 
E. R. Holt, Morris, Okla 
J 
Viola James, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Enid Jeamim, Leavenworth, Kan 
Agnes Johnson, Rockford, Il 
Wesley R. Johnson, Grand Forks 
N. Dak 


Geraldine Jones, Leavenworth, Kar 


sas 
Ruth Jordan, Leavenworth, 


Kan 
sas. 
K 
William E. Kennedy, Rutland, Vt 
Helen Theresa Kenney, Dover 
N 
Lulu Knapp, Danbury, Conn 
Hazel Koth, San Mateo, Cal 
L 
George LaCroix, Rutland, Vt 
Mary Ellen Lawless, Dover, N. I 
Lawrence Leirtte, Cando, N. Dak 
Edna Lentz, Eau Claire, Wis 
Florence Lievens, Atkinson, I]! 


Loretta Lucey, Whitewater, Wis 


Henry Maier, San Mateo, Cal. 
Jennie Maple, Carrollton, Ohio 


Ethel B. May, Sterling, Il. 
Sarah McAnaney, Wooster, Ohio 
Theresa McCabe, Dover, N 
George E. McClure, Weir, Kansas 


Evelyne Mary McDonough, Dover, 
N. H 


Linwood " McKean, 


Kansas. 
Winifred D. McKenna, 
N. H. 
Anne McOmber, Carbondale, Ill 
Kate Medill, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Leland H. Meeker, Elmira, N. Y 
Mathilda Melsted, Grand Forks, N 


a 
ary Menghini, Rock Springs, 
iyo f 
Annie Mengoni, Rock Springs, 
yo. 


Margaret Mary Minnehan, Dover, 
N. H 


Anna Moon, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Emma Z. Moore, Wooster, Ohio 
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Paul, 


Wyoming, 


Leavenworth, 


Dover, 
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| Catherine B. Young, Ashland, Pa. 
Edith Young, Big Rapids, Mich. 
M Young, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada. 
Zz 
Alize Zimmerman, Frederick, Md 
Martha Zimmerman, Lyons, III 


Mary R. Zimmerman, Frederick 


Frances Zinc, Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


Springs, 





( a Morrison, Edinboro, Pa 
Muriel Moss, Atchison, Kansas. 
N 
Frode Nelson, Lyons, Iowa 
Henry Nielsen, Atchison, Kansas 
Mary Norman, Ironton, Ohio 
oO 
Nelle R. O'Day, Neoga, Il 
Marvin Ohsann, Sterling, Ill 
Erwin Outhouse, Danbury, Conn 
P 
Dr. J. W. T. Patton, Truro, Nova 
Scotia 
Edith Peters, Neoga, Ill 
Anna Peterson, Whitewater, Wis 
Marie I Pomerleau, awrence, 
Mass 
Howard Pore, Findlay, Ohio 
Gladys Prather, Atchison, Kansas 
R 
Kathryne Rampton, Des Moines, 


iow 

iva M. Rank, Gnadenhutten, Ohio. 
Paul G. Reid, Edinboro, P 
Renoe, Leavenworth, 


a 
Glenn Kan 
Madeleine C. Richard, Dover, N. H. 
Anna Roemer, Mankato, Minn. 
George Rouse, Sterling, Ill 
Merle Routzon, Findlay, Ohio. 
Nathaniel H Rowe, Cando, N 
Dak. 
S 
Amy Schnauber, 
Wyo 
William 


George 


Rock Springs, 


Conn. 


Kan 


Schoen, 
Schroede 


Danbury 
r, Atchison, 





sas 
Frieda Schulze, 
Fritz Schuri, 
Mathilda 
Minn 
Scott, 
Monrose 


Danbury, Conn. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Schwendinger, Mankato, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Shrader, Edinboro, Pa 
Lorena Siekerman, Ironton, Ohio. 
Sylvia Silverman, Sterling, I! 
Bertha Smith, Atchison, Kansas. 


Ruth Spooner, Whitewater, 
Mary Stafford, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Lester Stough, Findlay, Ohio 

T 
Ina Thomas, Des Moines, lowa 
*. I. Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 
Belias Thrasher, Onarga, Il. 

w 
Russell D. Wahl, Sterling, Tl 
Pearl Ware, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Pearl Wheeling, Edinboro, Pa 
Isabelle Whelan, Rock Springs, 


Wyo 
Gussie Wilde, Rock Springs, Wyo 
Y 
arga, Ill 


Harold Yaw, Or 
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Truth or Flattery—I 
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The Shorthand Teacher’s Voice 

and more often hoarse. I know that many 


HE shorthand teacher's voice is an 

I important item of his equipment, and 

the teacher who would attain the ut- 
most efficiency in his work owes it to him- 
self and to his students to learn to dictate 
clearly and with as little effort as possible. 
The teacher who understands the influ- 
ence of his voice, and knows how to use 
it can stimulate and encourage the students 
to whom he is giving dictation, and can 
help them to do their best by the quality 
of his voice and the feeling he puts back 
of it. Miss Carolyn Stone of the Inter- 
State Commercial College, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, writes that she has been greatly 
helped in her work as a shorthand teacher 
through learning how to use her voice cor- 
rectly. Her suggestions will prove of 
assistance to other teachers, and also to 
those who are preparing for teaching 
work. 

I believe that teachers who are called upon 
to do a great deal of dictating throughout the 
day will find marked relief from taking a few 
lessons in voice culture, or at least in voice 
placement. At the end of a day’s continuous 
dictating teachers are frequently physically 
worn out; the throat has become dry, often sore 


public speakers have contracted chronic throat 
diseases by prolonged irritation caused primar- 
ily by the improper use of the voice. All this 
may be overcome by a little vocal training 
under a good teacher. He will show you where 
and how to place the tones, how to open the 
throat, and how to breathe properly. You will 
be delighted to find your throat feeling as fresh 
at the close of the day as it did in the morning. 

It is very annoying to the students who are 
taking dictation if a teacher clears his throat 
every few minutes. It is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant, and I have known students to leave private 
schools because a teacher has a rasping or grat- 
ing voice, or because he has an indistinct enun- 
ciation. A great deal of help can be gained in 
the line of enunciation by listening to the speak- 
ers on the various talking machines, such as 
the Victrola, the Edison and the Columbia, for 
their speakers are usually nearly perfect in this 
respect. 

Many school proprietors are very particular 
about this matter of voice when engaging teach- 
ers. A high-pitched or “squeaky” voice is in- 
tensely disagreeable, but there is no greater 
charm than a pleasant, gentle, modulated, prop- 
erly-placed speaking voice. It is not possible 
for us all to have a voice like Melba, but it is 
within our power to improve our speaking 
voices materially. It is only a matter of a 
small outlay in cash and a few hours of diligent 
thought and practice. 




















The shorthand teacher who is working 
for the best possible results owes it to his 
students and to himself to give this mat- 
ter careful consideration. 


A 
(Z 


What One Governor Thinks of 
Business Education 


OVERNOR HAMMOND of Minne- 

sota recently addressed the grad- 

uates of the Minneapolis Business 
College, and business education was his 
theme. 

In analyzing the vital elements of an 
education Governor Hammond 
the habits formed of more importance than 
the information acquired. 

The training, ambition and habits of appli- 
cation gained are the vital elements of an edu- 
cation, and it is not necessary to learn all 
things in books or cram the head full of facts. 

Although by land grants and other means 
the State shows great generosity to its schools 
and colleges, certainly not all the work of edu- 
cating manhood jis accomplished by state insti- 
tutions. The efforts of private enterprises 
stand out prominently. No one’s head is large 
enough to accommodate knowledge on every 
subject, but enough should be learned from 
education so that the sources of detailed knowl- 
edge can be reached on a short notice. The 
training instilled may be compared to the 
muscle-building of an athlete. The specific ex- 
ercises gone through to attain strength may 
easily be forgotten but the result in wiry cords 
and tendons is essential. Likewise the train- 
ing, habits of work and initiative, the student 
carries from the rightly completed course are 
far more valuable to him than the mere mass 
of information mastered. 


considers 


In speaking of the value of business 
training and its influence on citizenship, 
the Governor brought out the fact that 
business men are to-day showing more in- 
terest in government than ever before. 


I believe in the building of practical edu- 
cational institutions. Business training, busi- 
ness tact and business ability are needed more 
than ever. The world is beginning to think 
more of business men and women and less of 
those in the professions. That is one piece of 
evidence that the world is moving and moving 
in a good direction. Business men are showing 
more interest in government than ever before. 
Your Office Men’s Club in Minneapolis studied 
the Efficiency and Economy Bill and passed 
resolutions favoring the measure while some 
of the legislators haven't time to read it 


through and are hoping they can get away 
before they have to indicate their vote on it. 
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In concluding his speech, the Governor 
pointed out very clearly to these young 
people who are just starting their business 
life that it is to them, and not to the 
trained politicians, that the country must 
look for better things. He said: 

The hope for improvement in government 
doesn’t lie in the seasoned and trained poli- 
tician, but in the young, bright, clean-living 
and clear-thinking business men of to-day. 

Everything points toward the conclusion 
that the business man of the future will be 
called upon to take a more active part than 
ever before in the affairs of the state and 
of the nation. 

OO?C 

It Does Make A Difference! 
F Mr. Clarence Pitman of New York 
has a sense of humor, he must indulge 
in a quiet chuckle occasionally as he 
notes the extraordinary mental perturba- 
tion that is being manifested just now by 
his dearly beloved cousins, Alfred and 
Ernest Pitman of Bath, England. It has 
been rumored that in the past three years 
there have come across the ocean from 
Bath voluminous and somewhat autocratic 
directions as to the methods Mr. Clarence 
Pitman should adopt in order to stop the 
onward march of Gregg Shorthand in 
America. These directions have been fol- 
lowed by tons of printed attacks on Gregg 
Shorthand bearing the imprint, “From the 
Press of Isaac Pitman and Sons, Bath and 
London.” In obedience to orders from 
headquarters, Mr. Clarence Pitman has 
circulated these attacks broadcast, al- 
though he must surely have known, from 
his long residence in this country, that the 
circulation of printed matter “knocking” 
a competitor was the best possible way to 

help—the competitor. 

It was easy for Messrs. Alfred and Er- 
nest Pitman to see—from Bath, England, 
—what ought to be done in America. 

But now that Gregg Shorthand is mak- 
ing rapid progress in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Messrs. Alfred and Ernest 
Pitman are giving the shorthand world 
over there an idea of how people act when 
they are scared to death. They are hav- 
ing brought home to them the problem 
that Mr. Clarence Pitman found so in- 
soluble in this country. 

That is why we are inclined to believe 
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that, while Mr. Clarence Pitman may not 
exactly rejoice at the progress of Gregg 
Shorthand in England, he may view with 
a modicum of satisfaction the antics of 
his dear cousins when confronted at close 
range with the problem with which he has 
had to deal. 

We might add that the methods that are 
being adopted by the Pitman firm in Eng- 
land are proving just as successful as they 
have been in America—just as successful. 


oOo 
Brevities e 


We take pleasure in announcing that the 
Board of Education of New York City has 
placed Gregg Shorthand on the Approved 
List of Text-books for the Day and Eve- 
ning High Schools for a period of five 
years, beginning January 1, 1915. 

The system was introduced into the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, February 1, all the beginning stu- 
dents starting with Gregg Shorthand. 

* * 7 

Two High School students who have re- 
cently passed the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Examination, and whose names have 
been placed on the eligible list, are Miss 
Ora Sheppard and Miss Hazel Berdrow of 
the San Jose High School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Miss Ida Fullagar is the teacher 
in charge of the classes in this school. 

a . 7 


From the Louisville Times we learn that 
Mr. H. O. Keesling, the owner of the New 
Albany Business College, New Albany, In- 
diana, has purchased the well-known Bry- 
ant & Stratton Business College of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Mr. Keesling will con- 
tinue the New Albany Business College, as 
well as the Bryant & Stratton Business 
College in Louisville. We wish Mr. Kees- 
ling the utmost success in his new sphere 
of work. 

* + . 

A recent letter tells of the growth of the 
shorthand department of the Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, High and Latin School. 


The Gregg system was adopted in Cam- 
bridge through the efforts of Miss Emma 
A. Tibbetts, of Salem, Massachusetts, a 
pioneer teacher and an ardent supporter of 


Gregg. 


Miss Tibbetts trained the first 
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two shorthand teachers in charge of the 
work in Cambridge: Miss Mary L. Cun- 
ningham and Miss Mabel Ivers, both grad- 
uates of the Salem State Normal School. 
Within the past four years, two more teach- 
ers have been added to the department, 
Miss Gertrude Mason and Miss Lillian 
Kenny. The course is a popular one among 
students, and the enrollment is steadily in- 
creasing, as is evidenced by the increase in 
the number of Gregg teachers. 
. oa * 


One of the interesting exhibits at the 
Standard Commercial School, Palace of 
Education, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, is the Bible, both Old and New 
Testaments, written in Gregg Shorthand 
by Mr. E. M. Herndon, 871 Hayes Street, 
San Francisco. It took eleven notebooks 
to contain this translation into Gregg 
Shorthand. Mr. Herndon made a study 
of shorthand for its cultural value and 
uses it in all of his personal correspond- 
ence. He is neither a stenographer nor 
a reporter, but a business man. 


* * * 


Among higher institutions of learning 
offering teachers’ courses in Gregg Short- 
hand for the first time this year are the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity is announcing a course in Gregg 
Shorthand and in methods of teaching 
commercial subjects. The work will be 
in charge of Mr. G. P. Eckels. The teach- 
ers’ course in Gregg Shorthand at Syra- 
cuse University will be in charge of Miss 
Hortense Garnett. Full information about 
these courses may be secured direct from 
the schools. 

* * + 

We require the following back numbers 
of the Gregg Writer to complete our files, 
and will pay twenty-five cents for each 


copy: 
1901: January and November. 
1904: March, April, June, July, August, 


September, December. 


We have a complete file bound without 
the advertising pages, but want one with 
advertising pages included. If you can 
spare any of the above, please drop us a 
postal card. 











THE 


Mr. Z. P. Smith, president of the Ber- 
keley Business College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, writes us that he is organizing a 
“Business College Day” at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Mr. Smith reports that 
the project is meeting with the approval 
of many school managers and that he hopes 
soon to be able to announce the date. All 
interested should write Mr. Smith for par- 
ticulars. 

* * ” 

In a recent discussion of Gregg Short- 
hand at a Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
in England, one of the speakers, Mr. Giles, 
explained how prejudiced he was against 
the system because of the claims put forth 
on its behalf. He said: 

They stated that in America the system was 
very much in vogue, and so I wrote to a brother 
of mine in America to make inquiries. The 
answer I got quite confirmed what the Gregg 
people stated. He said that the vast majority 
of shorthand students write Gregg, and that 
Pitman’s is very little known. So I began to 
think that if that is the case it must be satis- 
factory over there—it must answer the purpose 

and I took up the study. 


* * 7 


Mrs. Margaret Cavanaugh, a popular 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand in the High 
School in La Crosse, Wisconsin, is the 
author of an interesting series of articles 
now running in the Business Journal, en- 
titled ‘Hints to Stenographers.” 


* * * 


In looking over the annual statements 
the other day, we were interested to note 
that the sales of the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual for the year 1914 were more than 
double the sales for the year 1910. An 
analysis of the statements showed that the 
largest percentage of increase was in the 
eastern states. These figures are signifi 
cant not only of the wonderful increase 
in the popularity of Gregg Shorthand, but 
of the increase in the teaching of short- 
hand. 

* - aa 

Mr. J. C. Evans, principal of the eom- 
mercial department, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, High School, sends a very attractive 
program of a demonstration and exhibit 
held in the High School Auditorium on 
the evening of April 26, 1915. The pro- 
gram consisted of demonstrations, a model 
office in operation, contests, music, and 
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papers read by students about different 
phases of their work. 


* 7 * 


The summer normal special edition of 
The Greggite has been recently issued by 
Gregg School, Chicago. On the first page 
appears an excellent likeness of Miss Kitty 
Dixon, “whose genial smile has probably 
greeted more students than any other 
shorthand teacher in America.’ Other at- 
tractive features of the issue are the cuts 
and letters from former students and 
teachers, and special information about 
the records made by the students of Gregg 
School in spelling and typewriting con- 
tests. A copy will be sent free of charge 
to readers of this magazine as long as the 
edition holds out. 


Obituary 
Mrs. J. A. Williams 


It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. J. A. Williams, which oc- 
curred at her home in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
on April 26, 1915. This news will come 
as a distinct shock to many teachers and 
reporters who know Mrs. Williams and 
count her as a personal friend. Many of 
those who were in Chicago at the time of 
the Silver Jubilee Convention will remem- 
ber the pride and enthusiasm of Mrs. Wil- 
liams on that occasion and her intense in- 
terest in everything connected with Gregg 
Shorthand and Gregg writers. She has 
always felt this great interest in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ work and in the many friends he 


has made in connection with it. Gregg 
writers were always welcome at their 
home, both in Washington, D. C., where 
Mr. Williams was in civil service work, 


and later when they returned to Council 
Bluffs, where both Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
were born and brought up. 

The host of friends Mr. Williams has 
made as official reporter of the Fifteenth 
Judicial District of Iowa, as an active 
member in the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, and in his present ca- 
pacity of President of the Gregg Short- 
hand Federation extend sincere sympathy 
to him and his sorrowing family. 
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Stretching the Truth 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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New York City Typewriting Contest for the School 
Championship 


OOD’S BUSINESS SCHOOL of 
Brooklyn swept everything be- 
fore it in the Fifth Annual Con- 

test, May 8th, for the Typewriting School 
Championship of the New York Metro- 
politan District held under the sanction 
of the Shorthand Society, Inc. The stu- 
dents from Wood’s School—all trained by 
the Rational Typewriting method—cap- 
tured the following events: 

The School Championship of the New 
York Metropolitan District won by Miss 
Henrietta Mikelberg. 

Evening School Championship of the 
New York Metropolitan District won by 
Thomas Kurtz. 

The Amateur Championship of the New 
York City Metropolitan District won by 
Barnet Cohen. 

The School Team Championship of the 
New York City Metropolitan District won 
by a team of fifteen students. 


Three students from Wood’s School 
Miss Henrietta Mikelberg, Miss Lucile 
Rein, and Miss Lena Heimbinder—made 


perfect scores, writing for fifteen minutes 
without a single error. Four other stu- 
dents from the school made but one 
error each; four made but two errors each; 
one made but three errors, and two made 
but four. Taken all together, these per- 
formances by beginners on the typewriter 


same 


are the finest collective accuracy records 
ever made in a public competition. 

To get the full significance of these rec- 
ords, it must be borne in mind that the con- 
testants were students still in school. The 
results are a noteworthy triumph for the 
idea of “accuracy first’’ in typewriting. 
That accuracy is the first requirement in 
typewriting—as well as in shorthand—is 
now universally recognized. The employer 
demands it before everything else. The 
contest of the Shorthand Society in thus 
setting accuracy as a standard is striving 
for an ideal that is uppermost in the 
minds of school men and teachers through- 
out the country. 

Out of the first twenty-three contestants, 
students of Rational Typewriting won 
fourteen places, winning the following 
places: Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 22d, and 23d. 
Sixty and eight-tenths per cent of the 
twenty-three contestants were Rational 
typists. The average accuracy of these 
fourteen students is 98.6% perfect. 

In the School Team Championship, 
Wood's School made 1,475 points out of a 
possible 1,500, which is a degree of accu- 
racy not hitherto obtained in the contests. 

The detailed figures on the work of the 
first twenty-five students in the Day School 
Contest, and the results of the Evening 
School and Amateur Championship, are 
given in the following table: 


DAY SCHOOL CONTEST 


Contestant. School. 
Henrietta Mikelberg, Wood's Brooklyn. . 
l.ucille Rein, Wood’s Brooklyn...... 
Raymond R. Brand, St. Leonard’s Acad., 
Lena Heimbinder, Wood's Brooklyn........ 
May Gurian, Wood's Brooklyn......... . 


Brookly n. 


Er- Per Posi- 

Gross. rors. Net. Speed. cent. tions. 

. G24 0 624 41.60 100 1 
580 0 580 38.66 100 2 

556 0 556 37.06 100 3 

..+. 535 0 535 35.66 100 4 
To l 749 49.93 99.33 5 





Contestant. School. 


Martin A. Burke, St. Leonard’s Academy....... 
William A. Donnelly, St. Leonard’s Academy... 
Kive Grab, Wood’s Brooklyn.................. 
Rosa E. Sherman, Wood’s Brooklyn............ 


Ida Charnow, Wood’s Brooklyn. . 


Hugh J. Sheridan, St. Leonard’s Academy..... 
Ida Weiss, Woed’s Brooklyn................... 
Pauline Levine, Wood’s Brooklyn.............. 
ee , PU GR cc ccccsccccceccssus 
William J. Bell, St. Leonard’s Academy....... 
Benjamin Grodinsky, Wood’s School........... 
Sarah Cassoff, Wood’s Brooklyn............... 
George J. Dunn, St. Leonard’s Academy....... 


Harold Hanney, St. Leonard’s Academy...... 


Joseph J. Fay, St. Leonard’s Academy......... 


Joseph B. Funk, St. Leonard’s Academy..... 


Sarah J. Goodleman, Wood’s Brooklyn........ 
Daisy Shorser, Wood’s Brooklyn.............. 
Herbert E. Kiscinsky, St. Leonard’s Academy. . 


Edward F. Low, St. Leonard’s Academy...... 
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EVENING SCHOOL 


Thomas Kurtz, Wood’s Brooklyn............... 


Fred Kennewig, Morris Evening High........ 
Thomas W. O'Connor, Morris Evening High.. 
C. Shanholt, New Lots Evening High........ 


Aug. J. Holschuh, Morris Evening High....... 
Jacob Roggen, New Lots Evening High.......... 


Abraham Gordon, Morris Evening High...... 


Robert Diament, New Lots Evening High...... 
Austin J. McArdle, New York Evening High... 
Jeremiah Guiney, New York Evening High.... 
Robert E. Paul, Morris Evening High......... 
E. Lichtenstein, New Lots Evening High....... 


AMATEUR 


Barnet Cohen, Wood’s Brooklyn.............. 
George Saxon, East Side Evening High, Newark. .1,055 
Rebecca Einstein, Kaplan-People’s............. 
Elsie Frederick, Kaplan-People’s.............. 
Isidore Finkenstein, New Lots Evening High.. 


The contest was one of the largest ever 
held, there being 126 contestants actually 
participating. Eighty-one qualified with 
net speeds of thirty words (minimum) a 
minute or higher. The following are some 
of the schools that entered contestants: 
Wood’s Business School, Brooklyn; St. 
Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn; La Salle 
Academy, New York; Brandon Stevens 
Business School, New York; Far Rocka- 
way High School; Bushwick High School; 
East Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; High School of Commerce, New 
York City; Eagan School, Hackensack, 
New Jersey; Englewood High School, 


Englewood, New Jersey; Hebrew Techni- 
cal School for Girls,, New York City; 
Chattle High School, Long Branch, New 
Jersey; Kaplan School, Brooklyn,; Morris 
Evening High School, New York City; 


Er- Per Posi- 

Gross. rors. Net. Speed. cent. tions. 
oie 1 648 43.20 99.23 6 
--- 684 1 579 38.60 99.14 7 
--- $80 1 575 38.33 99.13 8 
soe OS l 568 $7.86 99.12 9 
— 1 554 36.93 99.10 10 
eee S57 1 552 36.80 99.10 11 
--- 508 l 503 33.53 99.01 12 
... 804 2 794 52.93 98.75 13 
.-- 645 2 635 42.33 98.44 14 
.-. 644 2 634 42.26 98.44 15 
<<. oe 2 607 10.46 98.37 16 
eo 2 541 36.06 98.18 17 
. 540 2 530 35.33 98.14 18 
— 2 508 33.86 98.06 19 
. 636 3 621 41.40 97.64 20 

.. 606 3 591 39.40 97.52 21 
.. 606 3 591 39.40 97.52 92 
. 721 + 701 16.73 97.22 23 
coe 4 600 40.00 96.66 24 
. 660 6 630 $2.00 95.45 25 

. 761 t 741 49.40 97.37 l 

. 778 15 703 46.86 90.35 2 

. 986 22 876 58.00 88.84 3 

. 848 26 713 47.53 84.57 4 
.-- 933 31 767 51.13 83.19 5 
812 31 657 43.80 80.91 6 
| 36 647 43.13 78.23 7 
40 671 44.73 77.03 = 
—e 35 571 38.06 76.54 9 
... 823 44 603 40.20 73.17 10 
ove Oe 41 490 32.66 70.50 11 
~ 66 471 31.40 58.80 12 
oe OS 2 843 56.20 98.82 l 
22 945 63.00 89.57 2 

... 687 18 597 39.80 86.89 3 
<< oe 24 595 39.66 83.21 4 
--- 879 39 684 45.60 77.81 5 


New Lots Evening High School, New 
York City. 

The matter for the contest was selected 
from a book in the publie library, and in 
intensity runs about the same as that used 
in the International Contests—between 
5 and 514 strokes to the word. The cor- 
recting of the papers was done by a com- 
mittee composed of the following: Brother 
Gerard, representing St. Leonard’s Acad- 
emy; Brother Leo, representing the La 
Salle Academy; Mr. David H. O'Keefe, 
representing the High School of Com- 
merce; Miss Dorothy Greenberg, repre- 
senting Wood’s School; Mr. Earl Tharp, 
representing the East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Mr. Henry J. 
Foley, representing Bushwick High 
School; Mr. Eldon M. Van Dusen, repre- 
senting the Far Rockaway High School. 
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The papers were corrected in accordance 
with the International rules, except that 
a greater strictness with regard to the 
evenness of the right-hand margin was ad- 
hered to. The large number of repre- 
sentative schools entered in the contest in- 
dicates the interest the contest aroused, 
and that these schools valued the worth 
of the contest in stimulating their students 
to better work and to striving for greater 
accuracy in typewriting. The papers were 
collected immediately after the contest and 
sealed until the checkers began their work 
the following day. The papers of all stu- 
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dents qualifying in the contest may be in- 
spected at the office of the Shorthand So- 
ciety, Inc., 179 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn. 

This is the second time in succession 
that Wood’s School has carried off the 
chief honors in these contests, which is a 
triumph for both the school and the method 
of typewriting used. Neither the school 
nor the Rational Method had been en- 
tered in any of the previous contests. 
Wood's School and its capable typewriting 
instructor, Miss Dorothy Greenberg, are 
to be complimented on the splendid results 
achieved. 


D 


A Typist Who Has Succeeded Under Difficulties 


S author of Rational Typewriting, 
A the L.xpert Shorthand Speed Course 

and Office Training for Stenogra- 
phers, the teacher of the expert typist, 
Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, and the coach under 
whose direction Mr. Swem, Miss Tarr, 
and Miss Werning acquired their great 
skill, Mr. Rupert P. So- 
Relle has undoubtedly 
been the “guide, philos- 
opher, and friend” of a 
great army of ambitious 
shorthand writers and 
typists. Hundreds of 
pleas for advice reach 
M r. SoRelle’s d es k 
every year, and for 
some inscrutable reason 
there is a certain same- 
ness about these letters. 
Most of them are long. 


In general, they are 
strong on what the 


writer would like to do, 
but vague on what he 
has accomplished. 
These letters always 
bring to mind an am- 
bitious young typist who came _ into 
Gregg School, Chicago, for a personal in- 
terview several years ago, so long ago, in 
fact, that the American Championship 
record in typewriting—held by Mr. Blais- 
dell—was 88 words a minute. The young 
lady stated with considerable self-confi- 
dence that she considered herself an ex- 
pert, and that she would like to have some 
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information about entering the contests. 
When asked as to her record, she made the 
then startling statement that she could 
write 100 words a minute. Interest on the 
part of the interviewer rapidly approached 
fever heat. Here was a real find. When 
questioned as to how long a test this re- 
markable record had 
been made on, she ad- 
mitted, however, that 
the test had been of 
“about one _ minute's 
duration.”” And when 
inquiry was made as to 
the kind of matter used, 
she replied that she had 
written at this rate on 
the word “the” but that 
she was sure she could 
do it on “and” or any 
other easy word! Fur- 
ther brought 
out that no deduction 
had been made for 
errors ! 

Many similar experi- 
ences have reduced the 
hope of the discovery of 
prodigies to a minimum, but not long ago 
Mr. SoRelle received a letter which ar- 
rested and held his attention for several 
It was brief, it was modest, it 
It read thus: 


inquiries 


reasons. 
was definite. 


I am a Rational typist writing at the rate of 
about 90 words a minute, and desire to in- 
crease my speed. Can you do anything for 
me? 
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And further inquiry has deepened the 
impression that the writer of this letter, 
Mr. Dee Prigmore, of Carthage, Missouri, 
has the material of which experts are made. 
His records are as follows: During the 
summer of 1914, the Jasper County Fair 
Association, of Jasper County, Missouri, 
offered a silver loving cup for the amateur 
champion typist of the county, and Mr. 
Prigmore won this cup at a net rate of 76 
words a minute for thirty minutes, and 
a little later he secured a gold medal from 
the Underwood Typewriter Company for 
writing under contest conditions at the 
rate of 84 net words a minute for ten min- 
utes. Since that time his daily practice 
has been continued, and he is now making 
on long takes a record of 90 words a min- 
ute or a little better. 

The really remarkable part of Mr. Prig- 
more’s story, however, is yet untold—for 
the young man began his work in type- 
writing under a handicap which would 
have prevented the average young man 
or young woman from even considering 
taking up this work. When Mr. Prigmore 
began the study of Gregg Shorthand and 
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Rational Typewriting at Rude’s Bus ness 
College, Carthage, Mo., his left arm was 
nearly paralyzed, and he was compelled 
to lift it to the keyboard of the typewriter 
with the help of the right hand. His left 
leg was injured several years ago while 
attending school, and he is lame, but he 
says, “Despite my physical condition, I 
have always had a desire to accomplish 
something—to do something worth while.” 
After a few months of hard work on the 
typewriter, Mr. Prigmore states that he 
began to get results, and that he found his 
arm gradually becoming stronger. To- 
day his left arm is just as strong as the 
other one, though the elbow is almost stiff. 
In his own words, “This is a handicap, 
but it doesn’t worry me, for when I look 
back and see what I have done, I know I 
can accomplish still greater results.” 

This is the stuff of which experts are 
made. Persistence and hard work will 
accomplish wonders, and there is a world 
of determination in this sentence taken 
from a recent letter: “I wish to assure 
you that I will be in the expert class if 
hard work will do it.” 


Tight Sleeves Bad for Typists 


your wrist when using a typewriter 

—it is sure to start your nerves 
going wrong. A mé4n who has to do a lot 
of work on a machine should wear shirts 
with Soft cuffs, and a girl should wear 
half sleeves. 

Owing to the tremendous importance of 
the hand in modern life, there has been a 
great development of its nervous system. 
Although, to begin with, there was not 
such a very great deal of variance between 
the hand and the foot, now they have be- 
come very different. The same develop- 
ment, through millions of years, which has 
made the muscles of the hand so pliable 
and the muscles of the foot so unyielding, 
has also changed their nerves. 

The nervous system of the foot has be- 
come adapted to the main purpose of sup- 
porting the weight, either standing or 
walking. Even in running, the foot is 


eT por: wear anything tight around 


becoming less and less efficient. It is 
only when the nerves of the foot are at- 


tacked by some injury—such as flat foot— 
that they really give us trouble. They 
have become less highly strung, instead of 
more. 

With the hand the case is quite different. 
To a large extent, existence depends on 
skill with the hand, and as soon as life 
depends on a certain thing that thing de- 
velops. So the nerves of the hand have 
become more and more intricate and deli- 
cate. Like all delicate things, they need 
care and should only be used in the way 
that Nature has intended. These nerves 
gather at a point under the wrist. If any- 
thing rubs against that, like stiff cuffs, or 
tight sleeves, it irritates those nerves. 

As all nerves communicate with the 
brain, the irritation of the nerves of the 
wrist causes an irritation in the brain. 
Every employee knows that it is necessary 
to “keep smiling” even though feeling dis- 
turbed. To use the necessary control to 
keep one’s temper on an even balance when 
part of the nervous system is being rasped 

















all day long is dreadfully tiring, far more 
tiring than the actual work itself. Many 
and many a stenographer suffers unneces- 
sary fatigue because of this pressure on 
the wrist. 

Office managers have discovered that of 
two typists of equal ability the girl with 
loose sleeves or bare wrists will do from 
ten to twenty-five per cent more work than 
the one whose wrists are hampered by tight 
sleeves or heavy starched cuffs. 

At the same time she makes fewer mis- 
takes, is always better natured, and is far 
less tired at the end of her day’s work.— 
Boston American. 


e) 
The Importance of a Light Touch 


HERE is more to striking the keys 
lightly than the average operator 
realizes. Not every operator does it. 

Not every operator does it who thinks he 
does. Lots of operators have the “pound- 
er” habit in its worst form without real- 
izing it, or giving it any thought at all. 

The “pounder” habit means bad impres- 
sions, worn type, dented cylinders and 
needless fatigue for the operator. 

Have you got the “pounder” habit? A 
good test is to find out whether your writing 
makes any impression on the back of the 
sheet. “Embossing,” this is usually called. 
The test should be applied especially to 
periods, commas, and other punctuation 
marks. If you can feel these “embossings”’ 
on the back of the paper, then you are con- 
victed of the “pounder” habit. 

The remedy is to use a very thin sheet of 
paper, and to practice a stroke just hard 
enough to print clearly without embossing. 
You will be surprised to see how easily 
you acquire this touch, how much easier 
and less fatiguing your work becomes, and 
how very much better it looks. 

Remington Notes. 
Ca) 


GC 


A Card-Writing Device 
O TYPEWRITE on filing cards 


without the aid of a special card- 
writing device is simple. The fol- 


lowing method can be used on any stand- 
ard machine: 
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Cut a letterhead a little wider than the 
card. Double the sheet, creasing it about 
the middle—folding the bottom half over 
the top half. Then turn back what is now 
the top half, creasing it again clear across 
the sheet a quarter of an inch or so from 
the first crease. Your entire sheet is now 
just a little shorter than at first, with a 
quarter-inch “pleat” in the middle. 

Insert this sheet in the typewriter in the 
regular manner, with the proper side up 
so that when it is rolled through the ma- 
chine and the “pleat’’ comes around the 
platen to the writing point, it will form a 
little pocket across the sheet, one-quarter 
inch deep. Drop the bottom of the card 
into the pocket, writing side up, turn the 
roller backwards and the card will go into 
the machine. When the card is written, a 
half turn of the roller will throw it out 
and the pocket is ready for another card. 
The card does not go clear around the 
platen, is not bent, and considerable time 
is saved. 

If much card writing is done, a sheet 
should be kept on hand, folded of fairly 
heavy paper, with the other side of the 
“pleat” gummed down to keep the sheet 
from unfolding. 

—E. C. Blomeyer, in System. 


CoO? 
Typewriting Brevities 


Miss Alice J. Thatcher, teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, and the Rational Meth- 
od of Touch Typewriting, in the North- 
ampton, Mass., High School, writes of the 
excellent typewriting record made by one 
of her students, Miss Martha Morrow. 
Miss Morrow began the study of typewrit- 
ing last September, and on April 28 passed 
the Remington Gold Medal test at the rate 
of 60 words a minute. 

~ 7 7 

A student’s typewriting record worthy 
of special commendation both from the 
standpoint of speed and that of accuracy 
is one recently made by Miss Jean Bige- 
low of Gregg School, Chicago. With less 
than four months’ instruction and practice 
Miss Bigelow wrote for ten minutes with 
a net speed of 621% words a minute, mak- 
ing but three errors on the entire test. 
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The Story of Jack Apple 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Statistical Legerdemain 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


who wrote “I care not who furnishes 

the facts if I can furnish the statis- 
tics.” From a reading of the recent re- 
port compiled by a handpicked committee 
of the Shorthand Section of the New York 
High School Teachers’ Association (os- 
tensibly from the records of the New York 
State Department of Education) on the 
results of the shorthand examinations con- 
ducted by the Board of Regents, promptly 
published and widely distributed by the 
publishers of Isaac Pitman shorthand, this 
aphorism must have inspired the commit- 
tee’s efforts. There is scarcely a fact in 
the “statistics” that can be verified from 
the official reports of the Department of 
Education. 

As an illustration of how the “facts” 
were converted into “statistics,” we want 
to draw attention to one or two points. 
The committee states that the Regents’ re- 
ports shows that 82% of the pupils ex- 
amined in New York City were successful. 
The committee even gives the “Regents’” 
figures to prove it. But upon a compari- 
son of the committee’s figures with those 
of the Education Department’s records at 
Albany and figures furnished by the De- 
partment, we find there are significant dif- 
ferences—and the differences are not at 
all complimentary to the committee’s abil- 
ity to read figures correctly. 

The committee gives the number ex- 
amined at 2,464; the number passing as 
2,030. The Education Department gives 
the number instructed (which is quite dif- 
ferent from the number examined) as 
2,536, and reduces the number passing to 
1,849! The adjusting of the figures to 
the records of the Education Department, 
it will be seen, reduces the number of suc- 
cesses in the highly specialized schools of 
New York in a very marked degree. Tak- 
ing the class register as reported by the 
New York Board of Education for the 
period stated, 2,646, and figuring the per- 
centage of these students actually in the 
classes that were passed by the Regents, 
we have a percentage of 69, opposed to the 
“82% successes” reported by the com- 
But to the able statisticians of the 


ik was a wonderfully worldly wise man 


mittee. 


committee a slight difference of this kind 
is a mere detail. 

As evidence of the committee's ability 
along the line of making bare figures per- 
form miracles, it has in one instance con- 
verted 99 Shorthand I examinations (50 
words a minute) into Shorthand II ex- 
aminations (100 words a minute). Apart 
from the fact that this helped materially 
in getting at the famous “82% average,” 
there was another reason for this magic 
conversion—a reason of far deeper signifi- 
cance. The new Regents’ count on the ex- 
aminations, with a much stricter basis of 
correction, went into effect immediately 
preceding this examination. 

In the school where this conversion took 
place, the three succeeding examinations 
showed in the Regents’ report that no 
candidates were examined or passed! 

Figures do not lie; but under certain 
conditions they become extraordinarily 
mobile and beautifully flexible. 

The strange part of this whole exhibi- 
tion of statistical legerdemain is that even 
if the figures presented had been true they 
would not have been at all significant. 
Does the fact that a certain percentage of 
selected students are able to pass an exam- 
ination prove anything? The committee 
carefully refrained from giving the total 
number taking up shorthand in the New 
York schools. It also failed to give such 
other important facts having a vital bear- 
ing on the subject as the number of periods 
a week the students were instructed, the 
length of periods, etc. In one of the New 
York schools the shorthand students have 
twenty-five per cent more time than is pro- 
vided by the Education Department's syl- 
labus. Taking into consideration the 
longer periods prevailing in this school, 
the percentage would run up to sixty per 
cent more time than is ordinarily used in 
many other schools. ‘ 

The high schools teaching shorthand in 
New York City instruct yearly thousands 
of students, and yet the State Education 
Department's records show that only 1,849 
students in four years’ time were passed 
by the Regents! The total number en- 
rolled for shorthand, compared with the 
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1,849 passing the Regents’ tests, would 
throw some interesting light on the effi- 
ciency of the Isaac Pitman system—the 
system which was taught during this pe- 
riod. In no other city in the country, per- 
haps, is the teaching of shorthand more 
highly specialized than in New York City. 
The teachers are the highest paid and most 
capable to be found anywhere. To be ap- 
pointed in the public schools of New York, 
a teacher must pass a very rigid examina- 
tion, which discloses not only his knowl- 
edge of the principles of education, but 
his practical ability in applying his knowl- 
edge of the system in actual writing. The 
poor showing in the shorthand work in 
New York it is evident is due not to inade- 
quate teaching but to an inferior system. 

The committee’s work, however, has had 
a good result—it has stimulated interest 
in the Regents’ reports. It has shown 
that the figures with regard to New York 
City presented by the committee are abso- 
lutely unreliable, as is known to every 
teacher in the city who has compared the 
figures with actual conditions. To draw 
any conclusions from them would be mis- 
leading, because the number reported as 
“instructed” in many instances may be 
only those that have been deemed capable 
of passing the examination. 

And another thing, the committee’s re- 
port has stimulated us to inquire into what 
the Pitmanic schools in other cities in the 
state have reported. The Regents’ official 
records show that in cities of more than 
5,000 population outside of New York 
City teaching Pitmanic shorthand, only 
46.3% of the students instructed success- 
fully passed the Regents’ 100-word-a-min- 
ute examinations, while in the Gregg 
schools in cities in this class 63.8% passed 
the 100-word-a-minute examination. The 
showing of Pitmanic shorthand in New 
York City, if the true figures could be 
obtained, would be even worse than this. 
In one school in New York City, where 
432 students were instructed, only 40 
passed the school examination—about 9%. 





In only one city in New York in which 
Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high 
schools are the conditions, so far as in- 
struction and organization are concerned, 
similar to the conditions in New York City 
—the Rochester high schools. 


In these 
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schools the Regents’ reports show that 
84% of the students passed the Regents’ 
100-word-a-minute examination. These 
results are far superior to results pre- 
viously obtained with Pitmanic shorthand. 
A word or two about the committee 
ought to be presented to show how repre- 
sentative was its personnel. It was com- 
posed of six members of the Shorthand 
Section of the High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The secretary and most active 
member of it is president of the Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand Writers’ Association, who 
is also an attorney. He has been an indus- 
trious worker for the interests of the Isaac 
Pitman system. How the report was pre- 
pared and passed is best told in the report 
of the New York Globe of February 4th: 


The shorthand section of the High School 
Teachers’ Association, Miss Elizabeth A. Roche, 
head of the shorthand department of the Wash- 
ington Irving, chairman, met in a classroom 
in the Washington Irving High School last 
Friday evening. 

The report on the Gregg and Pitman systems, 
tabled at the open meeting in the High School 
of Commerce on December 5th, was again pre- 
sented, less the part about the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, recently questioned. The 
committee also offered a tabulation of the Re- 
gents’ results in shorthand in New York and 
certain up-state cities, to show New York does 
as well as those cities which in recent years 
have changed from Pitman to Gregg Shorthand. 
An analysis of the two systems attempted by a 
teacher knowing something of both but not on 
the committee was also offered. All three docu- 
ments were offered as the report of the com- 
mittee, as was also the result of the question- 
naire. It was adopted—I3 to 3. 

The meeting was not an open one. There 
were but sixteen shorthand teachers present 
and voting out of four times that number en- 
titled to be present. The majority were from 
schools with which members of the committee 
were connected. The remaining three were 
from the other high schools where shorthand is 
taught. 

The meeting opened by voting 13 to 3 to ex- 
clude a member of the High School Teachers’ 
Association present who is teaching Gregg in 
the night high schools. 

As discussion of the report while it was be- 
ing read elicited from the committee that the 
questionnaire to the Gregg schools was sent 
only to those schools named on a list prepared 
by Mr. Pitman, a motion to suppress all debate 
until the reports had been fully. read was 
adopted. 

After the reports had been read, one of the 
teachers pointed out parts of the report which 
contradicted other parts, and suggested that it 
be referred back to the committee to be revised. 
This was opposed on the plea that there should 
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be no delay, as the High School of Commerce 
would on Monday introduce the Gregg Short- 
hand into its first-term classes. The motion to 
close further discussion and adopt the report 
as presented was carried—13 to 3. One mem- 
ber told the meeting that such a report would 
have no effect on the authorities at Fifty-ninth 
Street and Sixty-fifth Street. 

The partisan nature of this committee 
is clearly disclosed in the foregoing Globe 
report, and is even more greatly empha- 
sized in the report which it rendered. We 
believe that such a report does not repre- 
sent in the slightest degree the sentiment 
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of but a small group of teachers in New 
York City. We have too many evidences 
of their fairmindedness and their high 
professional ideals that contradict such an 
impression. The report does a great in- 
justice to the large body of shorthand 
teachers in New York City. It is quite 
evident that the committee has overreached 
itself in its unprofessional partisanship, 
and the resentment it has aroused on the 
part of all unbiased teachers is creating an 
entirely different effect from that intended 
to be accomplished by the report. 


DO 


Gregg Class in New York Evening High School for Men 
Wins Brilliant Victory Over Pitman Class 


HE results of the test of the two 

I parallel Gregg and Isaac Pitman 

classes at the New York Evening 
High School, conducted by the Board of 
Education, have been announced, and the 
results are just what were expected—a 
brilliant victory for the Gregg class. The 
Gregg class averaged in both speed and 
accuracy 22.2% better than the Isaac Pit- 
man class—and this despite the fact that 
many elements entered into the test which 
reduced the average of the Gregg class, 
one of which was that the Gregg class 
started almost two weeks later than the 
Pitman class. 

The test was conducted in a most fair 
and impartial way, and Dr. Stephen F. 
Bayne, the principal of the school, and 
his able assistants are to be commended 
mostly highly on the manner in which the 
test was handled. No _ International 
Championship Contest was ever conducted 
more efficiently. 

Three dictations of five minutes each 
were given. The first was fifty words a 
minute, the second at sixty, and the third 
at seventy—a total of nine hundred words. 
All three dictations were given before 
transcribing was begun. The papers were 
corrected in such a way that the identity 
of the student could not be known until 
all papers were in. Doctor Bayne di- 
rected this personally. The Gregg and 
Pitman students were seated alternately 
so that there could be no possibility of 
communication between the writers of the 


same system. The test was exhaustive 
and it gave enough matter to make it 
necessary for the students to depend upon 
their shorthand and not upon their mem- 
ory for their showing in the final results. 
The figures on the test disclose some 
interesting points. In the first place, the 
highest grade made by any Gregg student 
was 99.3% accuracy; by a Pitman stu- 
dent 70.6% ; by any Gregg student on all 
three tests, 98.3% accuracy; by any Pit- 
man student 66.8% accuracy. The second 
highest Gregg writer reached an accuracy 
of 97.4% on all three tests, while the next 
Pitman writer only reached an accuracy 
of 64.1%. On all three tests the Gregg 
class exceeded the Pitman class in accu- 
racy by 21.4%; in speed, 23%. One of 
the Gregg students, Mr. Ralph Newman, 
made but fourteen errors on the three 
tests. The best record made by any Pit- 
man student was 324 errors. The second- 
best Gregg student, Mr. M. Rubenstein, 
made but 24 errors; the third best Gregg 
student, Mr. William Fagan, had 130 less 
errors than the best Pitman writer. 
Some of the elements that affected the 
work of the Gregg class and tended to 
lower the average below what it would 
normally be, are as follows: The Gregg 
class began two weeks later than the Pit- 
man class. Students were admitted in 
the Gregg class up to as late as February, 
necessitating dividing the class into many 
groups and thus reducing the time the 
teacher could devote to each class. The 
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students in the Pitman class were on an 
average one year older than those in the 
Gregg class. All of the Gregg class that 
had not previously had instruction entered 
the test; only eleven out of seventeen of 
the Pitman class took it. The six Pitman 
students that failed to appear may have 
thanght that their work would lessen the 
chances of their class winning. Two of 
the members of the Gregg class should 
not have been allowed to take shorthand 
at all on account of their poor prepara- 
tion for such work. The Gregg class was 
a “pick-me-up” class as was shown by 
the great differences in the grades of the 
highest and lowest, while the Pitman grades 
wexe uniformly low. The Gregg class was 
handicapped by changes in teachers— 
four different teachers having handled 
the class at different times. The Pitman 
class, on the other hand, was in charge 
of a teacher of long experience and rated 
as the strongest teacher in the school. Al- 
though the Gregg class asked for higher 
rates of dictation—which was justified by 
the fact that two of the Gregg writers 
made an average of 98% on all three tests 
—faster dictation was not given. A medal 
was offered to the Pitman students in the 
school, and the Gregg students were denied 
the privilege of competing for it. Work- 
ing for a prize was a stimulus to the Pit- 
man students that unquestionably im- 
proved their work. 

The results, however, are eminently sat- 
isfactory. They prove that even under ad- 
verse conditions Gregg Shorthand shows 
decided superiority. 

Some idea of the difficulty of the test 
given the class may be understood from 
the fact that students in the day high 
schools in New York City are not ex- 
pected to reach a speed of more than fifty 
words a minute at the end of the first 
year, and very few of the schools even 
give this examination, although it is 
among the Regents’ requirements. The 
night school students have no time out- 
side of school for preparation and prac- 
tically all the work must be done in school. 
The achievement of the Gregg class in 
doing such excellent work, even at rates 
as high as sixty and seventy words a min- 
ute is worthy of note. The Gregg class 


was under the direction of Mr. J. A. 
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Kirby. The students of the Gregg class 
are to be complimented on their brilliant 
victory—a victory which simply presages 
still greater achievements in the future. 

There has been a tremendous amount of 
interest displayed in the introduction of 
the system in the evening high schools, 
and its possible future effects on all the 
night schools of the city. The introduction 
of Gregg Shorthand into a field that had 
hitherto been monopolized by one system 
has stimulated an activity on the part of 
all teachers in the city that has heretofore 
been unknown. More than five hundred 
teachers are now studying the system 
either through the courses being conducted 
at the New York and Brooklyn Training 
Schools for Teachers, under the auspices 
of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion, or through the correspondence course. 
The teachers’ courses in the system at Co- 
lumbia University and Adelphi College 
are also helping very greatly in meet- 
ing the demand for technical training in 
the system. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


E have awarded our Teachers’ 
W Certificate to the following ap- 
plicants since the last announce- 
ment: 
Eleanor Adams, Vineland, N. J. 
Mrs. Myrtle R. Albaugh, Columbus, Ohio. 
Rene Anderson, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Sadie Marion Becker, Chicago, IIl. 
Pearl Bishop, Canton, IIL. 
Lulu H. Blair, New Martinsville, W. Va. 
Luther D. Boston, Newbern, Tenn. 
W. A. Culver, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
Mrs. Izola Davison, Chicago, Ill. 
Birdie V. M. Evans, Lawrence, Mass. 
Julia E. Farmer, Richmond, Va. 
J. A. Fogt, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Anna E. Fouts, Canton, III. 
Harriet F. Grandey, Rutland, Vt. 
Meriem R. Holt, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry R. Johnson, Taylorville, Il. 
Carrie A. Kern, Birmingham, Alia. 
William A. Kitto, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Mary M. Mahony, Green Bay, Wis. 
Berneice E. Marr, Iola, Kansas. 
Margaret Pearl Marshall, Canton, III. 
Nellie Mills, Monett, Mo. 
W. L. Newton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Frances Madison Overton, Chicago, II. 
Charles Wm. Pratt, Leavenworth, K-=nsas. 
Maude E. Raynor, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Wanita Reisinger, Pittsburg, Kensas. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by July 15, and 

will be published in the August number 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published 
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How Some Successful Stenographers Secured Their 
First Positions 


ANY beginners feel that the prob- 

lem of securing the first position 

is the most difficult one which they 
will ever have to solve. The beginner 
sometimes thinks that the people who are 
now holding good positions secured them 
through either good luck or a_ personal 
pull. It may encourage them to hear the 
stories of some experts who have worked 
up from very small beginnings. The ques- 
tion which introduced this subject reads: 


20. Will you kindly discuss the question of 
how a beginner may secure employment as a 
stenographer? I wish that some of your read- 
ers would tell how they got their first position. 


Miss Edith L. Mook, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, gives the following account of her 
experience in position-getting: 

My first position was secured through the 
recommendation of the college where I took 
my course. This position was for half-day work 
only, and carried with it only a very small 
salary. It was the best available at that time, 
and while the college advised me -to remain 
until they could get me a better place at a 
higher salary, I needed to get to work and took 
the first thing that came. I then set about 
finding a way to increase my income. My em- 
ployer was located in the rear of a long room, 
occupied in front by a large insurance and 
investment firm. I noticed that the young 
lady employed there was extremely busy all 
the time. I soon became fairly well acquainted 
with the gentlemen in the office, as I had to 
pass through the insurance company’s quarters 
to get to my desk. I learned that the people 
who occupieé the front office were interested in 
a number of companies and projects, and that 
some of them had been occasionally hiring 
work done outside. Some of the work was 
difficult and important, but I offered to do it 
at a little less than ordinary rates in view of 
the fact that I was a beginner. While I do 
not believe in price cutting, I think that it 
was legitimate in this case, as I was not de- 
priving any one who had been counting on it. 
I simply charged a beginner's price, while they 


had been accustomed to paying for the work 
of an experienced stenographer. They did not 
give it out to any one in particular, but just 
to whomever they happened to secure, so that 
my getting the work did not interfere either 
with the young lady in the office or with any 
one else. Their usual method had been to 
advertise for temporary help when needed and 
to hire some one for a few days. I was right 
in the office and had my afternoons: free, and 
they were glad to give me a trial. I was soon 
earning $9.00 or $10.00 a week by this extra 
work, and when after a year and a half my 
first employer went out of business and moved 
to a distant state, I had sufficient recommenda- 
tion and experience to secure another position 
without difficulty. I have been most fortunate 
in having no further occasion to look for a 
position. 


Mr. W. P. Potter, principal of the com- 
mercial department in the high school in 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, sends us the 
following chapter from his experience: 


Granted that your personal appearance and 
qualifications are such as to entitle you to con- 
sideration, you must be in a city or town where 
stenographers are employed, if you hope to 
secure a position. 

If you have been graduated from a reliable 
city business school, your teacher, or the super- 
intendent of the school, will gladly send you 
out to answer calls for stenographers, with the 
proper letters of introduction and recommen- 
dation. If he has no calls, he will recommend 
you to the manager of the employment depart- 
ment of the machine you use. 

Business schools have no difficulty in placing 
those who can do the work. There is always 
room for the proficient. The great army of 
unemployed is mostly made up of the mediocre. 
Those who are qualified and have the ability 
and the determination that does not hesitate 
to face difficult problems are always in de- 
mand, 

If sent to an employment agency or to a 
typewriter employment department, you must 
be on hand every day early in the morning, 
at noon, and at night, or you will never be 
sent out on a call. The typewriter companies 
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furnish machines on which you may practice 
whenever you wish. 

In making a personal application with a 
letter of introduction and recommendation from 
the person sending you out, you have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show your salesmanship 
ability in disposing of your own services. 

The writer was sent from school to a tem- 
porary position that proved permanent, and 
worked for the same company for nearly six 
years—until he secured a much better paying 
position as teacher in a business school. An 
unassuming temporary position may turn out 
permanent and remunerative. 

Don’t wait until you have forgotten your 
shorthand and are out of practice on the 
machine before taking a position of some kind. 


Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a stenographer who has made stenography 
a stepping-stone to a college education, 


tells how he got his start: 

There will necessarily be as many answers 
to this question as there are stenographers, 
and I dare say some of us will have a much 
more vivid recollection of our experience in 
holding that first position than in securing it. 

The trouble with many beginners is that they 
want to jump to the top round of the ladder 
without climbing up step by step and receiving 
their bumps as must every one who hopes to 
become worthy of the name. 

However, assuming that the proponent of 
this question is an exception to the general rule, 
and is willing to accept a minor position and 
begin at the bottom, there are various ways 
of securing such employment. ‘The most usual 
way, perhaps, is through the recommendation 
of the business college of which he is a grad- 
uate. Business men rely to a great extent upon 
such recommendations, and many schools have 
more calls than they have competent students 
to send out. Many persons have friends and 
acquaintances engaged in business, or associated 
with business men, and get a chance for a try- 
out in that way. Others watch the “Want Ad” 
columns of the city dailies, which are really 
very valuable mediums in this respect. 

The writer was fortunate in receiving a call 
shortly after leaving business college, and it 
came through the influence of a friend who was 
associated with a large firm. My problem was 
somewhat different from that of the ordinary 
stenographer, in that I was looking for a place 
where I could work part time while taking my 
college course. I think that if one is well 
equipped with a working «xnowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting, and is willing to begin 
on the ground floor, he will experience little, if 
any, trouble in securing a place where he can 
demonstrate his worth and where he may rise 
as he becomes more experienced and conse- 
quently more useful to his employer. 


A stenographer who has requested that 
her experience be published anonymously 
writes in an interesting way of some of the 
problems she has had to face in position 
hunting: 
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In my opinion, it is best to take substitute 
work for a few weeks. This will give you a 
certain degree of efficiency and dispatch about 
your work that can be gained in no other way. 

I took substitute work at first, and got it 
from a typewriter employment agency. I de- 
cided at the very outset I would not accept 
less than a living wage. On one occasion I 
remember three stenographers were sent out on 
a position. The man had sent for a $14.00-a- 
week girl, but after trying us all out, he called 
us into his private office separately, and asked 
us what was the least salary we would accept. 
The first girl agreed to work for $12.00 under 
protest; the second for $8.00! Then he called 
me in and asked me how much I would really 
expect. 

“Why, $14.00, of course!” 

“Oh, yes, yes, but I mean how much 
would you do it for, to get the position?” 

“Why, nothing less, of course. You sent for 
a $14.00-a-week girl.” 

“Well, but the second girl offers to do it 
for $8.00. But you seem so much better than 
she, I think I’d take you if you'd only come 
down two dollars or so.” 

“No, sir, I am worth $14.00 to this firm, or 
nothing!” 

As a matter of fact, later that day I ac- 
cepted a position at $12.00, but I did nothing 
unprofessional to get it. 

I never sit in an employment agency doing 
nothing. I take my fountain pen and a large 
pad along, and write out applications to firms 
I should like to locate with. This is much 
better than gossiping, sleeping, reading trashy 
novels, or doing nothing. 

When I left my last position, which was a 
substitute job, but lasted nearly a year, one 
glance at the agency told me it was no place 
for an ambitious girl. So I went to a telephone 
booth and began making a list of publishers, 
for my line is books. I was going to begin 
down town and go to each in turn until I got 
a place. After copying about twenty-five, I 
found one near-by, and went there, mere for 
a rest than anything else. In ten minutes I 
was hired! 
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Condensing Business Letters 


25. Will you kindly discuss the advantages 
of condensing business letters? Is the average 
business letter too long? 


A clipping from the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Post discusses this question so satisfac- 
torily that we are quoting it in full here: 

“The length of the average letter is 
the latest point of attack for the experts 
who are trying to make the business world 
efficient. By omitting superfluous phrases 
and expressing our thoughts in the fewest 
possible words we could, they maintain, 
save at least one-third of the time, labor 
and expense of dictation. There would 
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be a corresponding saving to the persons 
who are now forced to wade through our 
long-winded communications. 

“One of the proposed ways of making 
business correspondence more efficient is by 
omitting entirely such phrases as ‘Dear 
Sir, ‘Awaiting your early reply,’ ‘Yours 
very truly,’ which by constant repetition 
have become almost meaningless. It is even 
suggested that the address on the enve- 
lope is quite sufficient and does not need 
to be repeated at the beginning of the 
letter, except in a very abbreviated form. 

“It is not only the use of superfluous 
words that makes letters long-winded, and 
consequently inefficient, but the tendency 
to begin dictation before the subject to be 
discussed is perfectly clear in one’s mind. 
In one New York office it was recently 
estimated that over fifteen per cent of the 
letters had to be redictated because their 
ideas had not been properly formulated 
in the first place. Of the ones that were 
sent out without rewriting, a large per- 
centage was probably far from efficient. 

“But in cutting down the length, care 
must be taken not to make letters so brief 
that they will be cold or lifeless. The 
best business letter is written in an easy 
conversational style and has to be some- 
what loose, and at times even verbose. An 
added sentence or two, while utterly use- 
less from an efficiency point of view, may 
often be worth the space occupied on ac- 
count of the human touch it adds. 

“This is something which should never 
be forgotten in doing business with Span- 
ish-American countries. Here effusive 
courtesy must never be sacrificed to effi- 
ciency. The letter which does not devote 
at least one-quarter of its space to ex- 
travagant expressions of personal regard 
is quite apt to cause offense to a business 
man of South or Central America.” 

A stenographer who has persuaded her 
dictator to allow her to adopt condensa- 
tion measures writes of her methods. For 
obvious reasons, we are asked to withhold 
her name: 

I believe in condensing business letters, and 
especially in leaving out all such expressions as 
“we beg to advise,” “you may rest assured,” 
“believe me, my dear sirs,” etc., and all mean- 
ingless repetition. 

Quite recently I received, in dictation, a 
letter, just a page long, in which we four 
times apologized for a small error in taking 
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a telephone order where the message was sent 
between Boston and New York. I condensed 
the letter to about half, mentioned an article 
we had that would please the firm, and only 
once mentioned and expressed our regret at 
the error. I had the satisfaction of having 
the dictator say to me, “That was a mighty 
fine letter,” and we got a large order for the 
article we mentioned. I believe that in case of 
a mistake, the attention should be directed to 
filling and handling orders more carefully, and 
not all spent in making apologies. I believe, as 
in verbal apologies, that one sincere “I am 
sorry” is worth more than half a dozen “Oh, 
I am so very, very sorry,” and “I regret it 
exceedingly,” etc. 

I systematically condense letters as I tran- 
scribe them, adopting more natural wording, 
and leaving out meaningless phrases. And I 
have the satisfaction of seeing the dictators bit 
by bit adopt the shorter and simpler phrases. 
The following is a change I made: “We regret 
exceedingly that such an annoying error should 
have inadvertently crept in, and you may rest 
assured that in future we will guard most care- 
fully against the recurrence of such a mis- 
understanding.” I changed this to: “We are 
very sorry this has occurred, and shall do our 
best to see that it does not happen again.” 

In doing business where you meet the cus- 
tomer personally, after making a good impres- 
sion the best way is to state your business at 
once, and simply. In a business letter, the 
good impression must be made by the good 
letterhead, arrangement and the neatness of 
the work, so that the best thing to do is get 
right down to business, without too many pre- 
liminaries. 

I believe the day of intricate and meaningless 
verbiage is as surely passing away as “the old- 
fashioned drummer, who used to sell corkscrews 
and ten-penny nails.” 
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The ‘‘Inverted Passive’ 

26. I recently saw a criticism of the use of 
the “inverted passive.” Please illustrate this 
construction and discuss its use. 

We understand that a professor in the 
English department of one of the large 
western universities is making a great 
point of the “inverted passive.” He 
claims that newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers are using it freely, and that there is 
no justification for their so doing. One 
assignment in his course is to require the 
members of his class to bring in examples 
of this construction culled from newspaper 
and magazine articles and the fact that 
the students never fail to produce an in- 
teresting collection of illustrations sup- 
ports the professor in his contention that 
the inverted passive is being extensively 
used even by well-known writers. 
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The following clipping from the New 
York Sun covers the subject thoroughly 
and conclusively : 

“The inverted passive in a Teutonic 
language is an absurdity, a monstrosity, 
a destroyer of force and vividness, a 
wrecker of accuracy, a hallmark of gram- 
marlessness, a signboard of slouchy think- 
ing and infantile expression, unnecessary, 
undesirable, uncalled for, and subversive 
of all that should be considered the clear 
expression of clear thought. 

“Shakespeare used the inverted passive 
once, and he put it in the mouth of Mopsa 
in “The Winter’s Tale.’ As she was an 
illiterate shepherdess the error was appro- 
priately placed, and it was classed by the 
placing too! Because Mopsa says ‘I was 
promised them against the feast’ would 
seem to be the best of reasons why Wood- 
row Wilson should not say ‘I am brought 
more reports,’ and why Theodore Roose- 
velt and other prominent men should not 
botch and butcher the language similarly. 
Most of the offenders on this point offend 
carelessly and thoughtlessly. 

“The English does not permit, does not 
recognize, does not necessitate the inverted 
passive. All good writers and all text- 
book makers should omit the monstrosity. 
Splitting the infinitive is common and 
vicious and vulgar. Dropping the sub- 
junctive mood is criminal and destructive 
of much of the force of the English lan- 
guage. Yet those two errors are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the inverted pas- 
sive. To illustrate the pernicious and 
supervicious effects of the inverted passive 
are presented the following specimens 
culled from various sources: 


Mrs. 


Corning people left a fortune. ——— 
is left $20,000. 

They were assigned minor clerkships. 

While the farmer was ill he was dug an acre 
of potatoes by his neighbors. 

He was roasted a thirty-pound turkey by the 
old colored cook. 

The Governor was delivered a letter early 
next morning. 

The generous donor was sung a song of 
praise. 

At the donation the good clergyman and his 
amiable wife were presented potatoes, flour, 
ham and butter enough to last the rest of the 
year. 

He is permitted no excitement.—Vance'’s No 
Man’s Land. 


He was written a most affectionate letter 
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and was sent assurances of her faith in him by 
his wife. 

The Fresh Air Fund children were cut all 
the watermelons and were roasted all the corn 
they could eat by the kind people of Deposit. 

He was expressed a loaded revolver. 

He was forwarded a live rattlesnake by 
freight. 

He was learned French. 

The commander was bought a house. 

President Roosevelt is expressed 
animal. 

He was accorded an ovation. 

He was written a sarcastic letter. 

The horse was measured four quarts of oats 
for his dinner. 

The President was 
courtesy. 

The pig was poured some milk over the fence 
into the trough. 

The customer was quickly done up and tied 
and handed the package by the clerk. 

His estate was lost $1,000,000 by the deprecia- 
tion of stocks. 

He was amputated both legs after the acci- 
dent. 

“Every day scores of similar monstros- 
ities may be seen on the inverted passive 
tree in the jungle of ‘English as she is 
wrote and spoke.’ 

“Certainly no more offensive error than 
the inverted passive is conceivable in Eng- 
lish. It is possibly allowable in the mouth 
of a Mopsa. It is inexcusable in the writ- 
ings of educated persons. 

“Down and out with the inverted pas- 
sive.” 


a wild 


shown downright dis- 
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Referred For Answer 


33. Where are the largest stenographic 
libraries located? What books of special in- 
terest are found in these collections that are 
not generally available? 

34. To what extent can one make changes 
in testimony in order to put it into better lan- 
guage? I have heard that one may make 
changes in a court argument, not affecting the 
sense, so as to make the language smoother and 
more readable, but I have always understood 
until recently that evidence must be transcribed 
without any changes whatever. I have recently 
been told that the questions of the attorneys 
may be revised somewhat; for instance, trans- 
posing a phrase or leaving out a repetition, 
etc. Is this generally done? Also is it per- 
missible, to any extent whatever, to change the 
answers given by witnesses? 

35. I should like to see a discussion of the 
value of concentration as applied to steno- 
graphic work. Will this ability enable a stenog- 
rapher to accomplish more and better work, 
or is it more essential that he know what is 
happening around him? I sometimes find it 


necessary to transfer my attenti-n almost in- 
stantly, even from very important work. 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Report furnished by 
Mr. H. O. Davis, Head of Commercial Department, East Waterloo, lowa, High School 


HE annual convention of the Cen- 

I tral Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 

tion was held at Waterloo, Iowa, 
on May 6, 7 and 8. 

The keynote of the convention was 
“higher efficiency,” and all the speakers 
gave added inspiration along this line. 

There was a conference of private 
commercial school managers on May 6, 
which proved to be very interesting. The 
following subjects were fully discussed: 
“The Catalog—What It 
Should Contain and What 
It Should Cost”; “What 
Courses of Study and 
What Each Should Con- 
tain”; “Tuition Rates— 
How Much and How 
Collected.” 

The first regular meet- 
ing of the convention was 
called to order by the 
President, Prof. H. C. Cummins, of the 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. In reviewing the history of commer- 
cial education, Prof. Cummins said: 





E. B. Lyons 
President, 1915-1916 


The pioneer schools that first undertook this 
line of instruction, were the privately owned 
business colleges, several of which made their 
almost simultaneous appearance at various 
points throughout the country. Although not 
definitely determined, it seems probable that 
the first of these schools was established in 
New York City, in the year of 1824, by James 
Gordon Bennett, although some hold to the 
opinion that the business college established 
by Duff at Pittsburgh, or that established by 
Bartlett at Philadelphia, somewhat antedated 
Bennett's school. The public schools 
became sponsor for the new work in the year 
1841. At that time the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, under the presidency of Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, first offered a four-year 
commercial course, modeling it after the Real- 
schulen of Germany. The first institution of 
higher learning to champion the cause was the 
Wharton School of Finance, which operated as 
an advanced collegiate department to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Since these early be- 
ginnings, commercial education has had a very 
promising growth in the United States, until, 
at the present time, there are thousands of 
schools offering commercial instruction—busi- 
ness colleges, public high schools, technical high 
schools, colleges and universities—enrolling an- 
nually hundreds of thousands of pupils in 


courses that are essentially commercial in their 
nature. 

Mr. H. M. Owen, of Decatur, Illinois, 
led the Round Table Discussion on the 
subject, “Co-operation—Its Value and 
How to Have It.”” He said co-operation 
could be successfully worked between the 
school man and the business man. Also 
that the school man should be a leader in 
civic enterprises in his city. Mr. Owen 
was followed by Mr. W. C. Henning of 
the Cedar Rapids Business College. Mr. 
Henning told of their plan to secure co- 
operation, and said in the Cedar Rapids 
Business College they have organized a 
“Rotary Club’ composed of teachers, 
which holds weekly meetings. At these 
meetings the various teachers discuss fully 
their individual problems, and occasion- _ 
ally they secure a business man to talk to 
them. Mr. G. A. Gruman, of Minneap- 
olis, explained how they had arranged a 
“get together” luncheon every Thursday 
noon, at which each school manager in 
his city was invited and expected to be 
present. 

Institute Classes 

Very interesting and valuable institute 
classes were conducted by Miss Kitty 
Dixon, of Chicago; Mr. O. H. White, of 
St. Louis; Mr. B. T. Bryan, of Indian- 
apolis; Mr. B. F. Williams, of Des 
Moines; Mr. W. C. Hen- 
ning, of Cedar Rapids; 
Mr. Chas. E. Smith, of 
New York City; and Mr. 
L. E. Goodyear, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. These in- 
stitute classes proved to 
be of great interest and 
added much to the con- 
vention. Under the lead- 
ership of such efficient teachers, much 
was accomplished, and the many valuable 
suggestions given will doubtless be of 
great help to the teachers present. 

Mr. James C. Reed, of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, opened the Round Table dis- 
cussion on the subject, “English Corre- 
spondence in All Departments,” in which 
he said that literary English was a good 
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foundation, and that it should be taught 
by our best teachers. Mr. Reed empha- 
sized the importance of teaching the pupil 
to speak correctly, as well as to write cor- 
rectly. The subject was also discussed 
by Miss Barnes, of Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Colgrove of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
delivered a very interesting address be- 
fore the convention on Friday evening. 

On Saturday morning Mr. E. B. Lyons, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, led in a Round Table 
discussion on “What the School Should 
Do for the Pupil Besides Teaching Him 
Text-book Matter.” Mr. Lyons believes 
in teaching system and urged that pupils 
be required to make a memorandum of 
their daily schedule so that they can com- 
plete each day’s work in an orderly man- 
ner. 

Must be Exemplary 


Mr. O. C. Hileman, of Austin, Minn., 
declared that diligent application to work 
would prepare young business men for 
more responsible positions. Mr. L. M. 
Wold, of Cedar Rapids, urged upon the 
teachers the importance of getting per- 
sonally acquainted with their pupils in 
order that they could better win their con- 
fidence. In another ten-minute talk, Mr. 
J. F. Monk, of Fort Dodge, said that the 
example set by the teacher was not a 
thing to be overlooked, for it would be im- 
possible to give proper instruction if the 
teacher did not live out his ideas. 

That salesmanship and advertising will 
stand out more prominently in the business 
college curriculum in the future was pre- 
dicted in an address by Mr. W. J. Pil- 
kington, of Des Moines. Mr. R. M. Pat- 
tengill, of Lansing, Mich., delivered a 
number of inspirational addresses which 
were well received. 

Mr. E. B. Lyons, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
was elected president of the association 
for the coming year; Mr. S. B. Price, of 
Peoria, Illinois, vice-president; Mr. G. F. 
Maetzold, of Minneapolis, treasurer; and 
Miss Margaret Taylor, of Cedar Rapids, 
secretary. The next meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held in Minneapolis. 

Every one appeared to be well pleased 
with the convention, and the visitors were 
very much impressed by the hospitality 
accorded them by the local schools and 
teachers. 
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Saying Good-bye 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Life is not so short but that there is 
always time enough for courtesy.—Emer- 
son. 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69'VWV. Washington Street, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Process of Reporting—II 


O understand this series of articles 
_ the reader must assume or imagine 

that he is in the act of reporting a 
case in court and that the processes are 
brought into play by the attorneys asking 
questions and objecting, the witness testi- 
fying and the court ruling. 

The Necessity for Adaptability 

There is an element of expectancy about 
the reporting process which keeps.a re- 
porter always ready for an extremity. If 
he finds that all this skill is not needed it 
is easy to relax. If he were unprepared 
for a difficult job of reporting, he might 
find his response retarded to such a degree 
as to cause him to make a poor report until 
he got “warmed up.” The reporter must 
develop the ability to adapt himself to 
any situation instantaneously. 

The degree of skill required to do court 
reporting varies with each case. In some 
eases the hardest part of the reporting 
comes at the beginning; in other cases 
after a feeling of animosity has been de- 
veloped between the attorneys; while again 
it is not till toward the close of the case 
that the period of high tension occurs. 
Then, too, there are many different types 
of speakers—there is the rapid speaker, 
the deliberate speaker, and the speaker 
who is deliberate at one moment and ex- 
ceedingly rapid at the next. 

The Slow Speaker 

The inexperienced reporter may take it 
for granted that if the attorney speaks at 
a slow rate of speed that he will be easy 
to report. That sounds reasonable, but 
I have often found transcribing rather 
difficult where the rate of speed was slow. 
It seems that when the work is seemingly 
easy the writer instinctively relaxes, 
grows just a little careless or indulges in 


flourishes or precisions in his writing to 
which he is not accustomed. All these ele- 
ments tend to make the shorthand notes 
difficult to read. Of course the great ma- 
jority of good notes can be read like print, 
but if in your periods of relaxation of 
effort, you drop a word or make some par- 
ticular outline either so very carefully or 
so carelessly that you do not recognize 
it, and therefore cannot read it, then you 
are face to face with a puzzling problem. 


The Rapid Speaker 


Then there is the very rapid speaker 
to which one must adapt himself. He 
may speak so rapidly that it requires the 
utmost exertion at all times to keep up. 
He may speak rapidly and perhaps in- 
distinctly, he may speak rapidly and dis- 
tinctly, he may use correct English, or 
he may use poor English—to all of these 
conditions the reporter must adapt himself 
and reach out with the sixth sense, as it 
were, in order to solve each problem as it 
presents itelf. 


The 


Then there is another type of speaker 
that bothers more than any other. That 
is the man who speaks at irregular rates 
of speed. Usually such a speaker is in- 
experienced. When he is speaking along 
a line with which he is familiar and per- 
haps on which he is prepared he will speed 
up until he gets into the class of the fast 
speaker. When he has to think on his 
feet he will slow down until he gets in the 
class of the slow speaker. This keeps 
the reporter in an uncertain state of mind. 
He does not know what effort may be re- 
quired of him the next moment and conse- 
quently he is rather uneasy or nervous 
about the situation. 


**‘Spasmodic’’ Speaker 
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Real Estate Testimony—XI 


(For key, see page 590.) 
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The Ideal Speaker 


Then there is the speaker who talks at 
an even rate of about 150 words a minute, 
uses correct English, speaks distinctly, 
knows his subject and says just what he 
intends to say. He is the ideal type of 
speaker to report. I am using speaker in 
a dual sense, referring either to an attor- 
ney asking questions or making an argu- 
ment or to a public speaker addressing 
himself to a particular subject. 

Some Other Types 

There are many other types of speakers, 
such as the man whose nationality inter- 
feres with his freedom of expression, the 
man who has some physical defect in his 
speaking organs, a man with poor educa 
tion, or the man who delights in the use 
of a technical vocabulary, the witness or 
speaker with a dialect, the youthful or the 
aged speaker without volume to his voice, 
the dispenser of slangy expressions or the 
boresome pedant—to all these types of 
speakers and to many others the reporter 
must adapt himself. 


The Delight of Spontaneous Adjustment 


A further element of adaptation is re- 
quired to handle the constant interruptions 
of objections, rulings by the court and vol- 
untary statements of the witness. This 
was referred to in the previous article in 
connection with the response required but 
it also involves the degree of willingness 
to adapt one’s self quickly to circumstances. 
A person’s response to a situation may be 
quick enough but if he adapts himself re- 
luctantly to the existing conditions he will 
find himself handicapped. In making a 
report you must not stop, vou cannot stop 
to decide whether to proceed at once to 
write something with which you may not 
agree or something different than you ex- 
pected or something that is faster than 
vou think it should be. There must be a 
spontaneous delight in adjusting or adapt- 
ing your trained forces to the conditions 
at hand. 

The Writing Position 


Some physical elements of adaptation 
are to be considered. If a reporter is to 
report for only half an hour it doesn’t 
make very much difference about his posi- 
tion at the desk. If he is going to report 
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for an hour, or three or four hours at one 
sitting then the matter of position at the 
table is exceedingly important. As far as 
possible he should assume the position 
which will allow him the greatest freedom 
in writing. The weight of his body should 
be on the left arm with the right arm en- 
tirely free. The feet should rest in a 
natural position, flat on the floor directly 
in front of the body. The pen or pencil 
should be held lightly. The relation of 
the position of the arm and _ notebook 
should be such as to allow the greatest 
possible ease in shifting the hand from 
column to column and from page to page. 
In my opinion, the body should not be 
erect and neither should it be in such a 
position that the face is immediately over 
the writing page. A _ position approxi- 
mately between the two extremes is the 
most satisfactory. 
Reserve Strength Necessary 


Now there are two elements to consider 
in this matter of position. The first one 
we have referred to, the one which will 
be the most conducive to freedom in writ- 
ing, but for a long court session this cor- 
rectness of position alone would probably 
be insufficient for the demands on the 
strength of the reporter. The reporter 
must always be on the lookout for the 
maintenance of reserve strength, strength 
that will be ample to meet any emergency 
whether it be the endurance of long-con- 
tinued strain or the exacting demands of 
supreme effort. It is not the and 
anticipated demands that devitalize, but 
the demands of supreme effort. 


usual 


Correct Breathing Helps 


If the reporter sees to it that his lungs 
are not cramped and that as far as pos- 
sible the full supply of oxygen is given 
them he will greatly increase his endurance 
and vitality. Occasionally there is a lull 
in the proceedings and that affords the 
reporter the opportunity to throw his chin 
up and shoulders back and fill his lungs 
with air. The air in the court room is not 
always what it should be but it is better 
than the air which has been stored in the 
lungs for some time. The greater the in- 
active area in the lungs, the smaller the 
chance to maintain the necessary vitality 
to do reporting. When mental and physi- 
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cal exertion are required the lungs, if at 
no other time, should be free to exercise 
their full function in order to meet the 
extra demand. By relaxing the body, and 
in particular, the arm, some rest may be 
obtained. Before going into court, you 
know that considerable vitality will be lost 
and the wise reporter accomplishes his 
work with the least possible expense of 
energy. It will be seen therefore that the 
idea or process of adaptation to his work 
thus briefly discussed is an important one 
in the work of the reporter. 
The Function of the Imagination 

You may wonder what part imagination 
plays in reporting. You may think that 
the work of the reporter is stereotyped 
and perfunctory—that there is nothing for 
him to do but to write what is said. In 
a limited sense this may be true, but the 
reporter with a lively imagination can 
make his work very much easier than the 
one who fails to call to his aid this most 
valuable mind faculty. It is said that we 
do nothing without having first imagined 
that we would do it. If, then, this is a 
necessary function in connection with any 
activity, let us get out of that function 
all that we possibly can. If you sit down 
at a table to report a talk or a court case 
without the use of your imagination you 
are placing yourself in a similar position 
to that of an engineer who is suddenly 
called upon to jump his engine from a 
standing position to full speed. The me- 
chanism involved makes such an accom- 
plishment an impossibility. Imagination 
can reach out from a slight suggestion and 
protect the mind from an unexpected strain 
until it has had an opportunity to adjust 
itself. 

Another function of the imagination is 
to keep up with or ahead of the speaker 
in the discussion of a subject. You may 
have imagined ten different lines he may 
pursue, but among the ten you very likely 
will strike the one he will pursue. Thus 
the mind is prepared in advance to hear a 
discussion of that subject and it directs 
the hand to write it in a calm and confi- 
dent manner. The imagination in report- 


ing a case in court meets the possibility 
of objections by anticipating or imagin- 
ing that an objection will be made at any 
Our anticipation is confirmed or 


time. 
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more correctly our imagination is real- 
ized when an objection is made and conse- 
quently the surprise of confusion which 
might result without this aid is entirely 
absent. But in its place is a calm and 
confident attitude or preparedness for this 
emergency. The experienced shorthand 
writer then, we might say, makes the 
speeches, tries the case, makes the rul- 
ings and returns the verdict. He does this 
through a trained constructive imagina- 
tion. His imagination challenges the 
speaker to surprise him in any particular. 
The imagination is the shock absorber of 
the mind, the tactful intermediary, the 
faculty that prepares and adjusts and 
adapts the mind for any emergency. 


OQ 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Have you ever talked with Mr. Evans re- 
garding the house? A. I never met Mr. Evans 
until the other day. 

Q. Then comparing the five-room house at 
thirty-three hundred dollars with the Lorel Ave- 
nue house, you say it is considerably larger? 
A. Yes. 

Q. How much longer is the building? A. The 
house on Lorel is not quite as long. 

Q. Any wider? A.I don’t think so. 

Q. In height, how is it? A. Well, in height, 
it is two or three stories. 

Q. This house on Lorel is about twice as 
large as this house would be? A. No, not 
twice as large. 


Q. This house is all on one floor? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. And this is a two-story house? A. Yes. 


Q. Then this house on Lorel is a full story 


house? A. No. 
Q. What kind of attic? A. Just a small 
attic. 


A. No. 
A. Of course, it 


Q. Not finished, is it? 
Q. What height is the attic? 
slopes off from the center. 


Q. Could you walk under it? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Up straight? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Under the ridge? A. Yes. 

Q. Under that center ridge? A. Yes. 


Q. And it slopes to the studding on the side? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever sold any property between 
Milwaukee and Lorel and the railroad tracks? 
A. Not that I can recall. 

Q. Have you ever sold property a block north 
of the next street north? A. No, I have not. 

Q. How about the next block south, have you? 
A. Not that I recall. 

Q. How did you arrive at the price? A. 
From my idea of what the property is worth. 

Q. From your idea of what the property is 
worth? A. Yes. 

Q. Viewing it from the outside? A. 
is all I know. 


That 











THE 


WILLIAM T. RYAN, 
called as a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
having been first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION BY 
MR. REED 


Q. Your name is William T. Ryan? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Ryan? A. 538 


North Pine Avenue, Cook County. 

Q. That is in Chicago? A. Chicago, yes. 

Q. How old are you? A. Fifty-eight years 
old. 

Q. What is your business? 
and building business. 

Q. Are you familiar with that part of Chi- 
cago which is known as Lakeview? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. How long have you been familiar with it? 
A. As long as it has existed. 


A. Real estate 
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“Reporters’ List’’ Announcements 
NFORMATION in regard to two re- 


cent reporting appointments has just 

come to our desk, and we are pleased 
to make mention of them. Mr. Alexander 
Kaempfer has been appointed Official Re- 
porter in the office of the District Attorney, 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Kaempfer informs us that he has also of- 
ficiated as Official Court Reporter for the 
Municipal Court of Milwaukee County. 

Mr. Walter J. Patri writes us that he 
is now the county stenographer for Winne- 
bago County, Wisconsin, with headquar- 
ters at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

We hope that these young men will be 
very successful in their new work. If you 
know of any other names which should be 
included in our “List of Gregg Reporters” 
you may be sure that we shall appreciate 
your sending us information in regard to 
the appointments. 


vy 


e 
The Students Laughed 


AID an eminent Pitmanic reporter at 

a convention: “Say, Mr. Gregg, I 

have a story on myself in connection 
with your blamed system. 

“I was reporting in a large city in the 
West and the shorthand teacher at a busi- 
ness school came to the court, and invited 
me to give a talk to his students. There 
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was an audience of a couple of hundred, I 
guess. I gave them a lot of suggestions 
of the usual kind, about thoroughness and 
accuracy and the rest of it. Then I went 
into detail explaining that young short- 
hand writers didn’t realize how important 
it was to insert the vowels. I warned them 
that unless they put in the vowels liberally 
there would be trouble in reading, and I 
illustrated it on the board with many 
amusing misreadings that had occurred in 
my own experience in reporting through 
the omission of vowels. That seemed to 
make a great hit. 

“When I was writing the illustrations, 
it occurred to me to ask the teacher which 
style of Pitmanic shorthand they were 
using, and you can imagine my feelings 
when he said ‘Gregg!’ You could hear 
those students laugh a block away. 

“I don’t know what I said after that, 
but you bet I got through quickly.” 


coo 
The Universal Noun 
A WHILE ago business dealt hardly 


with the word “proposition.” It 

was the universal noun. Everything 
that business touched, however remotely, 
was a “proposition.” When last he was 
“outside,” the writer heard the Nicene 
Creed described as a “tough propo- 
tion,” the vice-president of the United 
States as a “cold-blooded proposition,” 
and missionaries in Alaska generally as 
“queer propositions.” Now commerce has 
discovered and appropriated the word 
“product,” and is working it-for all it is 
worth. The coffee in the can calls itself 
a product. The compressed medicines 
from London direct you to dissolve one 
“product” in so much water; the vacuum 
bottles inform you that, since they are a 
glass “product,” they will not guarantee 
themselves against breakage; the tea tab- 
lets and the condensed pea soup affirm 
the purity of “these products’; the pow- 
dered milk is a little more explicit, and 
calls itself a “food product.” One feels 
disposed to agree with Humpty Dumpty, 
in “Through the Looking Glass,” that 
when a word is worked as hard as this 
it ought to be paid extra.—Archdeacon 
Stuck. 
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“All In a Day’s Work” 


PLAN which can be effectively used 
in connection with office training 
work in either high school or 

business college classes may be developed 
from a program recently carried out by 
the Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association. 
This program was entitled “All in a day’s 
work,” and consisted of a series of acts 
illustrating the wrong and the right way 
of doing various kinds of office work. 

The right and the wrong way of receiv- 
ing callers was first shown. Miss Blanche 
Robison received a prospective customer 
with indifference, and because of a lack 
of interest in and knowledge of the article 
desired by the caller the sale was lost. 
Miss Anna Stryker illustrated the right 
way, by politely and pleasantly showing 
the caller the books in stock, although the 
one desired by the caller was not carried 
by her firm. She quietly described the 
merits of the book and her conversation 
showed that she had a good knowledge of 
the subject. The result was a sale. 

The wrong way of taking dictation was 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Wellington. At 
11 a. m. he was finishing his letters of the 
day before. He was constantly hunting 
for his pencils and always forgot which 
pocket they were in. His eraser, too, had 
an amusing habit of straying. He “talked 
back” to the “boss,”’ Mr. Walter F. Nen- 
neman, in an extremely hazardous fashion, 
but the patient employer sent him back to 
his work with an admonition to do better. 
When taking dictation Mr. Wellington 
used a number of dull pencils, and during 
a pause in the dictation he furiously sharp- 
ened pencils, the “whittlings” flying in the 
face of the unfortunate employer. He also 
interrupted the dictator, which caused 
great annoyance. One of the letters had 
no address on the envelope, and something 
was wrong with almost all of them. Mr. 
E. D. Jones was an example of the goed 
stenographer who came in promptly for 
dictation, having finished his work the 
evening before. He took dictation without 


interrupting the dictator, used a pen, and 
read back portions of his notes promptly, 
when requested to do so. 

The wrong way of telephoning was illus- 
trated by Miss Good, who for the benefit 


of the audience disguised herself as an 
extremely loud-voiced, abrupt-speaking, 
ignorant stenographer in a doctor's office. 
She didn’t know whether the doctor was in 
or not. She didn’t think he was. He wasn’t 
an hour ago when she was down at his 
door. Yes, she could look again. Yes, she 
would. She went, and returned triumph- 
antly. “No, he ain't in.” Asked to give 
the doctor a message, she said: “I will if 
I don’t forget.” Miss Schaumloffel illus- 
trated the correct way. Her pleasant voice 
replied: “This is No. Blank, Dr. Jones’ 
office.” She knew all the details of the 
case, and discussed the matter to the entire 
satisfaction of the person at the other end 
of the line. 

Miss Mabel Pratt and Mr. W. E. 
Schneider illustrated the right and wrong 
way of filing, and convinced the audience 
that successful filing meant having a place 
for letters and keeping them there. 

One of the most interesting features was 
the wrong and right way of typewriting. 
Miss Frances Hunter demonstrated the 
wrong way, as the gum-chewing, eraser- 
loving, energetic stenographer whose vig- 
orous manipulation of the keys brought 
peals of laughter from the audience. Miss 
Winifred Kenna, the expert typist, dem- 
onstrated the right way, and the audience 
sat fascinated while her nimble fingers 
flew swiftly over the keys and the bell 
tinkled merrily. 

This plan could easily be further ex- 
tended and would certainly prove an in- 
teresting feature for a class period or a 
special program. 

The program of the May meeting in- 
cluded a shorthand demonstration by the 
talented reporter, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
well-known to the readers of 
the Gregg Writer. One of the new fea- 
tures which Mr. Gurtler introduced into 
this demonstration affords a striking proof 
of the legibility of Gregg Shorthand when 
the outlines are taken one by one without 
any assistance from context or memory- 
those two overburdened allies of the writer 
of the older systems. Instead of the dicta- 
tion being given in the usual way, the 
article was read to Mr. Gurtler backwards. 
In reading it back, Mr. Gurtler began at 


who is 
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the end, thereby giving the audience the 
first idea of what it was all about! As 
Mr. Gurtler remarked, “There is no chance 
for phrasing in a test like that.” 
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Another number of the program was a 
talk by Mr. S. R. Gillmore, a Chicago real 
estate man, who began his business life as 
a stenographer. 


COC 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Introduction to Commercial Law 


Definition. A law is a rule of action. It is 
a rule of action or conduct laid down by those 
having authority for the guidance of all within 
its jurisdiction. “It should be kept in mind 
that the greatest good to the greatest number is 
the object of the law.” The letter of the law 
and the forms of the law concern every man 
and woman at almost every important step in 
life. 

The legislative department of the Government 
makes rules or laws for the people of the 
United States. Each State Legislature does 
the same for its particular State, so also the 
County Commissioners and the Board of Al- 
dermen are given limited law-making powers. 
Among savages, the chief makes the laws. In 
civilized communities, the head of the family 
does likewise. 

The scope over which the law has force is 
bounded by the territory over which the law- 
making body has control or jurisdiction. Thus 
the laws of New York do not affect the people 
of California or vice versa unless the people 
of one state visit the other. 

The necessity for law is self-evident. It is 
our assurance that the strong shall not trample 
on the weak; that the rich and powerful shall 
not deprive the poor of their rights without 
just compensation. If all men were honest and 
born with a disposition “to do unto others as 
they would that others should do unto them,” 
there would be little need of laws and lawyers, 
but mankind is ever apt to be selfish and ag- 
gressive and to strive selfishly to obtain what 
is not right; consequently laws are formed for 
the protection of him who otherwise would be 
at the mercy of those more powerful than him- 
self. Law is protective. It consists of a code 
of principles based upon right and justice, the 
fundamentals of which are the Ten Command- 
ments. It says to the thief, “You shall not 
steal and profit thereby;” to the murderer, 
“You shall not kill and remain unpunished ;” 
to the robber, “You shall not have the property 
of another without giving value for value.” 

Kinds of Law. 1. Natural law. The rules 
of human action as prescribed by the Creator 
and as revealed and discoverable by the light 
of reason, constitute natural law. Among others 
are three general precepts: That we should 
live honestly, should hurt nobody, and should 
render to every one his due. The primitive laws 
of nature may be reduced to six, namely: (1) 
Comparative sagacity or reason, which enables 
a properly constituted human being to dis- 
tinguish good from evil; (2) Self-love which 
includes self-preservation; (3) The rights of 


husband and wife; (4) The tenderness of par- 
ents toward their children; (5) The religious 
sentiment; and (6) Sociability, the feeling upen 
which the existence of society depends. 

2. Moral law. The rules and laws of divin- 
ity prescribed and laid down regarding moral 
conduct, the law of moral precepts of the 
Mosaic code as distinguished from the cere- 
monial and civil features of that code constitute 
the moral law. Example: The Ten Command- 
ments. 

3. International Law. The law which regu- 
lates the conduct and mutual intercourse of 
independent states is called international law. 
It is largely determined and established by 
treaties and by principles and doctrines of long 
and recognized standing. 

4. Municipal Law. Municipal law com- 
prises the laws of a particular state or country, 
the rules of civil conduct laid down by the 
supreme authority commanding what is right 
and prohibiting what is wrong. Examples: 
Abolition of days of grace in some states; 
granting married women equal rights with men 
in holding and transferring property. Munici- 
pal laws change and modify other municipal 
laws or they change the common law. 

5. Common law. The common law is a col- 
lection of rules handed down from former gen- 
erations that have been finally adopted and in- 
corporated into the general law of the country 
as best suited to the needs of its people. It 
originated in the early history of England and 
has received additions from time to time from 
the decisions of great judges relating to the 
common affairs of life. It is sometimes called 
the unwritten law. Common law is constantly 
being formed by customs and usage. 

6. Statute law. The statute law is the writ- 
ten law of the people or the acts of a legisla- 
ture expressed in the proper form. It consti- 
tutes the law of the. government, state, county, 
city or town passing same. Examples: Acts 
passed by Congress, by any State Legislature 
or by any Board of Aldermen, by county com- 
missioners. 
7; Commercial law, or the law 
The body of commercial usages or rules recog- 
nized by civilized nations as relating to the 
rights of persons engaged in trade is said to be 
“the system of law which the courts of Eng- 
land and the United States apply to mercantile 
contracts. It is a branch of the Common Law, 
inferior in importance to no other and in many 
respects quite distinct from any other. The 
principal objects embraced within it are the 
law of shipping (which includes the law of 
marine insurance), the law of negotiable bills 


merchant. 
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of exchange and promissory notes and the law 
of sales.” 

Importance of Commercial Law. The im- 
portance of Commercial Law can hardly be 
overestimated from the standpoint of a busi- 
ness or a professional man who daily is brought 
in contact ‘with the transaction of business. No 
man can be expected to know all the law, al- 
though the legal maxim “Ignorance of the law 
excuses no one” applies to all. Mr. Justice 
Story says “As every man is presumed to know 
the law and to act upon the rights which it con- 
fers when he knows the facts, it is a culpable 
negligence in him to do an act or make a con- 
tract and then set up his ignorance as a de- 
fense.” A business man must know the law 
or suffer the consequences. He should know his 
legal rights that he may protect himself fully 
and also that he may escape the consequence 
of doing what he has no right to do under the 
mistaken idea that he is transacting business 
in a proper and legal manner.—From Essentials 
of Commercial Law, by Wallace H. Whigam. 


Ethics of Charity 


Even a pure and philanthropic spirit cannot 
easily escape the evils which inhere in our sys- 
tem of charity. The majority of the well-to-do 
fulfill their duty to their needy fellow-men. by 
gifts of money or the equivalent of money. 
Beneficence and this material aid have come 
to be equivalent terms. Such charity is cheap. 

With sufficient means any one can easily add 
the luxury of giving to his other luxuries with- 
out imposing the least of privation upon him- 
self or his heirs, perhaps without lifting a 
finger even. 

In matters charitable does the end sanctify 
the means? “For benevolent purposes”—what 
has not been done under those colors? We 
dance and drink and dress and even go to 
excesses for sweet charity’s sake. We spend 
our nights amusing ourselves in the most charm- 
ing way and at the same time enjoy the addi- 
tional elevated feeling of having put our love 
of pleasure at the service of our love of man! 
The difference between this benevolent gayety 
and the pain of kind personal contact with the 
misery and despair of the poor points to the 
difference between sham and true charity. 

Yet public opinion no longer finds anything 
offensive in such spurious philanthropy. If 
the old charity erred in an unwise look, surely 
this new charity errs even more in a loveless 
wisdom as to means. 

It is a fair question as to whether much of 
our charity be not a poison which the body has 
taken for years indeed and to which it has 
become habituated. Rob the social body of this 
poison, suddenly stop all beneficence of this 
kind, and the result would be like that on a 
body accustomed to morphine or alcohol. A 
deadly delirium would ensue. It is the task 


of the conscientious physician to win the body 
from the poison until healthier juices gain 
right of way. Beggars’ alms—these are words 


which must entirely vanish from our language 
and our life, for they express the idea of a 
relation between man and man which is intol- 
erable to the better feelings of to-day. 

As a man grows conscious of what he is not, 
he soon sees that he cannot live at the expense 
of another or by the favor of another. For 
the same reason one cannot distribute gifts with 
patronizing condescension if one be unwilling to 
disfigure one’s countenance with a haughty 
look. Time was—in the middle ages—when it 
was believed that the poor were created as so 
much extra that the rich might have “objects” 
upon which to exercise their beneficence and 
piety. But in the twentieth century we ought 
to know better than to look upon a man as an 
object. 

Men, even poor men, are personalities, living 
members of the great body of humanity. Who 
receives our aid must claim our regard. We 
may not treat him as a thing, as a poor box 
into which we drop our easy coin. A man he 
is and even if mendicancy has obscured his 
humanness, it is our cruel charity which has 
aided in sacrificing his personal dignity for 
the sake of his beggars’ penny. 

But we must not throw out the child with the 
bath. Were we in destitute circumstances, we 
could think of those from whom we could not 
receive help since they would claim as counter- 
gifts the servile and dependent mind as things. 
But, we can think of others whose aid would 
even honor us in the high feeling of being 
worthy of their love. 

There is a giving which does not depress but 
uplifts the beneficiary because it knits a bond 
that binds hearts together. This alone is true 
giving. We have yet to learn it. To do good 
to man is to do good to his heart and hope; is 
to make him not simply full, but strong 
and free; and especially is to make him feel, 
in spite of external differences, that he is the 
peer of the giver. 

A gift, then, is not a crumb which falls from 
our overloaded table; it is an expression of 
our love and regard, a sign that we own our 
inner kinship with the receiver on the grounds 
of our eternal humanity in the very moment 
of our painful outer diversity. What a man 
needs with the rhaterial aid is the feeling that 
he does not stand alone in the world, that he 
is still of some account, that his kind cares 
for him, and that there are men who still believe 
in him and sympathize with him. 

Man’s greatest need is to be a man among 
men. Not money gifts, but a harder and higher 
service must be rendered to this end. That we 
begin to see this is one of the best signs of 
the times.—George Burman Foster. 
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If— 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 

you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too; 
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If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise ; 


If you can dream and not make dreams your 
master; 
If you can think and not make thoughts your 
aim ; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 
And stop and build ’em up with worn-out 
tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 

sinew, 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold 
on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my 
son! 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


Q 
A Merchant's Letters to His Salesmen 
Behind the Counter (Concluded) 


—try it and see. Leaders are ordinary persons 
with extraordinary determination. The differ- 
ence between you and your superiors is “appli- 
cation”—they strive for what you wish for. 


Did you ever figure out how much 
capital your efficiency represents? I mean the 
capital you have tied up in your body; your 
brains and your soul. If you earn one hundred 
dollars a month, you are worth just twenty 
thousand dollars, for one hundred dollars is 
just six per cent of the amount of your worth. 

I am going to give you a simple recipe that 
will increase your capital quicker than any 
other remedy ever discovered: “Deliver the 
goods.” Kind words are easily coined and 
gold pieces or cashiers’ checks can never take 
their place. There is no excuse for failure. If 
you make good and become the most popular 
salesman in the establishment, that is all the 
explanation that is necessary. But be humble— 


Dear Sir: 
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lofty airs only become those who have the right 
to use them, and such never do. 

Successful salesmanship is no more an acci- 
dent than the ball player’s batting average is 
a streak of luck. It is putting the right hits 
in the right place and haste Ge good work 
up—it is head work. To-day business is a race 
—it is a struggle for supremacy from start 
to finish. The field is crowded with trained 
competitors, eager and alert to outdo each other 
at every turn. Every season we keep crowding 
more value into every piece of merchandise 
so that we can hitch a bigger load to the cus- 
tomer’s dollar than he can possibly get else- 
where. 

Now it is up to you boys behind the counters. 
You have simply got to develop more energy 
and perseverance. I know you must feel right 
down in your heart that you are giving every 
man you wait upon better values than he ever 
received anywhere. If so, tell him; if not, 
tell me. If you don’t believe in me and in 
my merchandise, walk up like a man and tell 
me so and resign. If you do, then don’t be 
too shy or modest to let your enthusiasm soak 
into the mind of every customer you wait upon. 

All advancement must be inspired by con- 
fidence, not only in the man you are working 
for, but in yourself. Successful business men 


- to-day choose men for what they are—not for 


what they claim they are. 


Dear Sir: If you have decided to make mer- 
chandising your life work, then get in and be 
the best salesman in the establishment. If you 
are only holding your job until you get into 
something else which you hope will be more to 
your liking, hand in your resignation and stand 
aside, for you are only blocking the path of 
some other fellow who is determined to win. 

Did it ever occur to you that you are only 
working your earning capacity at about forty 
per cent of what it could be? You don’t 
realize your capability, you don’t realize what 
the word opportunity means; that is what the 
trouble is. 

You are working for a concern that not only 
pays you twice a year your portion of the net 
earnings of the business but carefully tabulates 
your sales each day and increases your drawing 
account as your sales increase. You have 
nothing to worry about. Your pay envelope 
is ready for you every Saturday night, whether 
business is dull or not. You are a hundred 
per cent better off than in a small business for 
yourself. 


The janitors keep the store clean; the win- 
dow-trimmer displays your goods; the ad 
writer features them in the paper; the “old 


Any one of these jobs is 
harder than yours. All you have to do is to 
sell goods and keep your stock in order. Now, 
for heaven’s sake, get in and drill. You will 
be surprised at what a little extra effort will 
accomplish. You will be proud of yourself and 
we will be proud of you. 


Dear Sir: If you can make one new cus- 
tomer every day and hold him, you will soon 


man” pays the bills. 
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be the most popular salesman in the store— 
your sales and your drawing account will in- 
crease so fast that you will commence to won- 
der why you did not make your personality and 
other God-given qualities pay you interest long 
ago. 

When a man comes in and asks for a shirt 
“like the one in the window” or “one of your 
blue serge suits” and you serve him but sell 
him nothing else, you are not a salesman; you 
are an order-taker; any nineteen-year-old, ten- 
dollar-a-week boy can give a man what he asks 
for. That is not salesmanship. 

Introducing new things in a nice way pleases 
a customer. How easy it is to say, “Here are 
some half-tones with ties to match, at the same 
price, they would look fine with that suit, as 
the colors blend so nicely. And we can put 
a band on your hat of the same shade.” 

The three words “I never thought” or “I 
didn’t think,” is the difference between the 
“is-er” and the “was-er;” it is between success 
and failure, not only in salesmanship but of 
those higher up and lower down in the estab- 
lishment. Just think of the sales you might 
have made last season, if you had been “on the 
job.” 


Dear Sir: If your heart is in your work 
you won't have to proclaim your progress; you 
will be so conspicuous I will discover it long 
before you do—if you outgrow your job I will 
make a bigger one for you. Don’t think be- 
cause you don’t see me every hour or every 
day that I am not keeping a line on you; your 
daily record passes under my eyes constantly. 
You don’t have to tell me what a wonder you 
are—show me. Don’t get to thinking I can’t 
get along without you—make me think I can’t. 
Build up a personal following—make every 
merchant in town anxious to secure your serv- 
ices; have it said that you're the best hat, 
clothing, shirt or underwear salesman in the 
West. 

There is not a concern on earth that is more 


willing to pay you all you earn than the one you 
are working for; but no one comes nearer 
knowing what you earn than the same concern. 
An easily satisfied boss makes mediocre men. 
I will never be.satisfied until every man, woman 
and boy in my employ registers one hundred 
per cent net. The growth of an employee or 
of a business is the inevitable result of right 
thought and right work done in the right direc- 
tion. While you may think and the world may 
think that we have built a great business, I 
want to say to you in all candor that we have 
not even gotten fairly started. Our future 
growth is going to be accomplished in the most 
simple way, but the only true way; that is, by 
giving the public value—more value for their 
money than they can possibly get elsewhere— 
far better service and more polite attention 
than others think of giving. It sounds easy 
and if you will do your part it will be easy. 


Progress 


Every man wants to win. The passion for 
victory burns like a fire in every life,°a fire 
which kindles, flashes, leaps, waxes, wanes, and 
smolders, dies and then with singular immor- 
tality rises from its gray and bitter ashes and 
becomes again a fire. This is the proof of the 
divinity of man. It is the God in him which 
will not down. Numbed by ignorance, de- 
layed by error, hungry with bread about, 
athirst in the midst of springs, stung by the 
nettles of his folly, wounded sore by the darts 
of Effect shot from the bows of his own Causes, 
he stumbles on toward the ever-receding, but 
ever-blessed goal of symmetry and perfection. 
The worth of it all and the hope of it all lies 
in the fact that he stumbles on. However little 
he may get or hold, however bare his brow 
may be of visible laurels, this capacity for 
progress is the stamp of man’s essential great- 
ness and the promise of his ultimate victory. 
—By Richard Wightman. 


oO? 
Used 23,000,000 Pins 


INS seem to be as plentiful as 

leaves and we thoughtlessly allow 

ourselves to think that they are 
just as cheap. The B. & O. Railroad 
has issued an “economy circular” in which 
it is stated that in the 2,000 offices of 
the company 23,000,000 pins were used 
in 19138. The company raises the ques- 
tion as to whether there is not an oppor- 
tunity for economy in the use of office 
supplies, such as pins, stationery, type- 
writer ribbons, etc. The employees are 


urged to give thought to this matter. 
Here are a few more figures that will 


stagger you: The various offices used last 
year 14,000,000 sheets of carbon paper; 
23,000,000 second sheets; 700,000 lead 
pencils; 11,000,000 rubber bands; 2,500,- 
000 letter fasteners, etc. 

The secretary of a western bank won 
his high position largely on his economy 
record. He was untiring in his efforts to 
reduce waste. It is said he saved the 
bank considerable on its monthly light 
bills by watching the lamps and turning 
off the light as soon as the need for it 
had passed. 

It is a fine thing to practice economy in 
the business office. 











